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Their fathers overcame their fear of the use- 
ful Automobile. 


Their grandfathers finally became accustomed 
to the indispensable Locomotive. 
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They themselves are learning every day that 


aré as reliable in their way as the railroad that carries them. That, like the Lo- 
comotive and the Motor Car, they are here because they facilitate transportation. 


1 in Scoh If our boxes weren’t better than wooden ones, we couldn’t sell them, and 
‘§ our Paper-Mills and Box-Factories would have to shut down. 

ompletene® 
4 The most practical packing experts have adopted our system. We couldn’t 

sell these people gold bricks. 

ling! The largest concerns in the country are among our patrons. Ask us about 
q them and then ask them about us. 
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The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 
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PRACTICING BEFORE THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

CHARLES CONRADIS, 30 South Market St.; 
practices before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

JOHN B. DAISH, 1410 Security Trust bldg.; 

_ Interstate Commerce cases only. 

WALTER E. McCORNACK, Suite 956 First 
National Bank bldg.; formerly attorney for 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; Counselor at 
Law. 

JAMES A. WAGONER, Suite 37, 154 W. Ran- 
dolph St.; specializing Interstate Commerce 
Cases. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN, Rose blidg.; Attorney 
at Law, Commerce Counsel for The National 
Petroleum Association. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST & 
FOSTER, 1002-3-4-5 First National Bank 
bldg. Mr. E. E. Williamson associated on 
traffic matters. 


NEW YORK. 


RICHARD J. DONOVAN, 170 Broadway; 
Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and 
trials of cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a specialty; Experts on railroad 
tariffs furnished ; Correspondence invited. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
EMERSON BENTLEY, 224 First National Bank 
bldg.; Attorney at Law; Special attention to 
commerce practice before the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and Railroad Commission 
of Louisiana. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. R. SMALL, 1605-14 Pierce bldg.; practices 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BELT & GRAVES, Attorneys at Law, 810- 


814 Times bldg.; practice before Interstate 
Commerce Commission and all Courts. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado 
bldg.; practices before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all Courts. 


CHAS. D. DRAYTON (formerly Attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission), Colo- 
rado bldg. 


JOHN B. DAISH, 602-606 Hibbs blidg.; Inter- 
state Commerce cases only. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES, Attorney at Law, Colo- 
rado bldg.; former member of the Department 
of Justice as Solicitor of Internal Revenue; In- 
terstate Commerce litigation a specialty. 


LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD, FROST 
& FOSTER, 805-6-7-8 Westory bldg. Mr. E. E. 
Williamson associated on traffic matters. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER, Corcoran bldg. (for- 
merly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as Ex- 
pert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty.). Spe 
cialty: Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost 
of Service Tests and Comparisons in Interstate 
and Intrastate Rate Litigation. 











COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WHEN YOU WANT 


RATE COMPILATIONS OR COMPARISONS, 
COPIES OF TARIFFS, COMPLAINTS, ORDERS, ETC., 
TRANSCRIPTS OR VERBATIM REPORTS OF 
HEARINGS, ARGUMENTS OR ORDERS, 

OR ANY OTHER SPECIAL SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 


WRITE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 





30 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 
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GET A REVOLVATOR FOR 
YOUR SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 

















Many con- 
cerns find 
that Revolvators 

eatly re- 

uce the cost 
of loading 
cases, bar- 
rels, bales, 
etc., on 
trucks and 
flat cars. It 
eliminates 
rough hand- 
ling and fre- 
quently en- 
ables 2 men 
to do the 
work for- 
sat a merly re- 
quiring 5 to 
7. The revolving base permits the Revelvator to receive the 
case from the loading platform, then by revolving at 180°, 
the case can be shoved off into the waiting truck or 
flat car. 

Tell us the character of goods and the weight of pack- 
ages you wish to handle, and let us tell you what a Revelv 
ator would do for you. Anyway ask for our catalog T- W, 

“Saving Time, Money and Space.” 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


364 Garfield Ave., 24 Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Michigan Manufacturer 


and Financial Record 


REACHES 


The Manufacturers of Michigan The Bankers of Michigan 
The Supply Men ef Michigan § The Investers of Michigan 
The Public Service Operators of Michigan 


and prints more condensed news relative to the above 
interests than any other Michigan publication. 


SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY 
$3.00 Per Year 


It is a sober, conservative Weekly, advertisements in 
which are given credit on account of the company in 


which they are found. 


Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record 


242 Griswold St. Detroit, Michigan 








The Cool Invigorating Weather 


~, that stirs a man’s blood and 
fills him with vim and am- 
bition will soon be here. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
for the readers of Trafic World who have not yet asked for our 


FREE BOOKLET 
“Opportunity via the Traffic Route’’ 


to send for it and learn all about our course of study in Freight 
Trafhe Work. Why procrastinate? The other day we 
received, entirely unsolicited, 

A COMPLIMENTARY LETTER 


from the Secretary of one of our State Railroad Commissions. 
He had read our lesson No. |, on Rate Adjustment, and 


then wrote us as follows: 







“| have read this lesson with interest and wish to compliment you upon the 
clear and concise manner in which you present the great re question to 
your students, and assure you that | have no hesitancy m recom 
your course to those desiring to become more proficient in trafhc matters. 


Write us for full ee rag ti our 
specialized course ©) instruction 
respondence in Freight Traffic ad. 
NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE, 
10 So. La Salle St., 
Dept. A. CHICAGO. 
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PRINTING 


of such class as will 
attract attention 


WE will gladly suggest, plan or 

compile folders, booklets or any 
printing required at reasonable cost. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Write 
us regarding any of your requirements 
in our line when next in need. We 
have night and day service — linotype 
and monotype composing machines — 
full up-to-date bindery and printing 
equipment. 


The Blakely Printing Co. 


30 Se. Market St., CHICAGO 
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The Right Location of Industries 





jquery place to do business’’—whether for a factory, 
main territorial distributing house, or branch, is a 


term which has a little different meaning to every industry. 


The market, transportation and banking facilities, state and 
local government conditions, features of the labor supply and 
demand—all are weighed and gauged with the closest scrut- 
iny by the business man to whom this is a live question. 


Live men are never satisfied with all the conditions of the 
place they are in. They want to see improvements, and 
they realize that the foundation—the very beginning of im- 
provement—is the discovery and strengthening of the present 
weak places. 

For example, how many cities of moderate size have their 
industries so balanced and matched up that things run 
smoothly one season with another, in labor and trans- 
portation? 

What non-competing industry could be brought in that 
would, with advantage to itself, fill out some of the hollows 
that prevent the business of the community from being ideal? 


If all other conditions are right but the presence of a larger 
volume of business in certain lines, one can attract these 
lines and bring them in. There is an economical, effective 
way to do it. When one has done it in the simple, direct 
way which, once understood, is so obvious as to cause 
surprise that it is a novelty, some’onefman in each city 
will have enlarged his importance and usefulness to his com- 


‘ munity. He will have won a™higher esteem [from his 


associates among the business men and bankers—their more 
complete recognition of his organizing ability. 


FRANCIS W. LANE—Editor, The Traffic World. 
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Wells Fargo & Company Express 


CARRIERS AND FORWARDERS TO ALL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Low rates on export or import shipments by freight or express quoted 
on application 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 





Wells Fargo & Company maintains unequaled Customs Brok- 
erage departments at New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Laredo, 
El Paso, Seattle and San Francisco. 

Wells Fargo & Company also maintains exclusive offices and 
responsible correspondents at London, Liverpool, Paris, Ham- 
burg and other important shipping centers throughout the world. 


MONEY ORDERS 
AND 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Payable Throughout the World 
Money Paid by Telegraph 


Our own Service is maintained throughout United States, Mexico, 


Hawaii, Alaska and the Yukon 


A valuable book of foreign shipping instructions will be sent to any address 
on application to 


D. G. MELLOR, Foreign Traffic Manager 


51 Broadway 
30 No. Dearborn St. NEW YORK 81-89 Second St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission or from the records of 
any of the various state commissions. Charges for this service 
are based upon actual time consumed and are extremely low. 
Tell us what you want and we will tell you what we can do. 
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KEEP THE CARS MOVING! 


Why? Look at the Crop Reports 





There is no subject now before the traffic world— 
including especially everyone who has anything to 
do with the ordering, placing, loading, hauling or 
unloading of a freight car, and those who manu- 
facture, sell or use the commodity that constitutes 
the load, or finance any of the operations of mak- 
ing, hauling or selling—that is even approximately 
of as great immediate importance as that which is 
suggested by the slogan at the head of this column 
and the echoes of it that are sounded throughout 
this issue of THE TRAFFIC WorRLD. Something was 
said about it last week and last year. Possibly 
something more will be said next week. Little by 
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way of impressing the urgency of keeping the cars 
moving can be added to the appeals from various 
sources which are published elsewhere. The only 
thing to do is to come to an appreciation of the fact 
that the promise of an unprecedented harvest lays a 
certain amount of obligation upon everyone who 
expects to profit nearly or remotely or share in any 
degree of improved prosperity that may result. The 
time is short. The harvest is near. Foresighted 
men have for weeks been getting their loads of 
coal and other commodities from the East, in order 
that when unloaded the empty cars may be on the 
ground near the grain fields, ready for loading. 
Look at the American Railway Association reports 
of car surplus and shortage. In the language of the 
weather maps, there is a pronounced “low” forming 
about the center of the grain field; the “high” is 
being forced out of the limits of the map. There is 
a lot of work and perhaps a lot of preaching to be 
done to keep the vehicles of transportation moving. 
It is hard, because the circus is in town and a 
menagerie with three rings; but the Elephant and 
the Jackass and the Bull Moose are negligible just 
now. They are not the whole show, anyway, and 
their performances are on view until it is time to 
go into winter quarters in November. But if we 
do not make the right kind of a stir in getting grain 
to market not only may they and their keepers miss 
some of the things that are essential in maintaining 
the high standard of the show, but we also may 
lack the price which is necessary to the enjoyment 


of it when the street parade is over. Keep the cars 
moving! 


THE HORN OF GABRIEL: OR, A TIMELY 
RESURRECTION. 


There is credited to Frederic A. Delano, president 
of the Wabash Railroad, a statement to the effect 
that Chicago, in the mind of many shippers, is the 
graveyard of freight cars. If it is true that Mr. 
Delano has used the expression—and it sounds very 
much as if it might have been apt in many of the 
writings and addresses which he has made in his 
consistent advocacy of better terminal facilities in 
Chicago—it was doubtless employed in much the 
same sense that the foggy waters of the banks of 
Newfoundland and around Cape Sable were known 
as the graveyard of the Atlantic long before the 
Titanic found it to be so in terrible fact. That 
is to say, ships do not go to the North Atlantic 
waters because their course is run and there is noth- 
ing further to be sought except a resting place 
where they may never be disturbed; nor do freight 
cars reach Chicago as one approaches a bourne 
whence there is no expectancy of return. It is only 
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that, with due allowance for a certain amount of 
rhetorical exaggeration often admittedly necessary 
for the sake of sinking an impression deeply, it 
seems like that sometimes. But there is an impor- 
tant truth hidden behind the general statement. 

In the promised revival in tangible form of a plan 
which has alternately been lively, then in a state of 
coma, then apparently void of vitality, during the 
last quarter of a century, known as the develop- 
ment of the Stickney tract, Clearing, or the Chicago 
Union Transfer, the thoughtful traffic officer not 
only hears the trumpet call of the awakening angel 
that shall rattle the sheathing and loosen the un- 
derframe joints of freight cars whose journals have 
become rusty and whose wheels have developed 
flat spots from much standing, but he sees visions 
and dreams dreams in which the elixir of life shall 
have been injected into subsequent generations of 
transportation vehicles with such effect that this 
very mortal entity shall seem almost to have put 
on immortality. And the dreams are taking on the 
substantial forms of reality. 

More than a quarter of a century ago A. B. Stick- 
ney and the late H. H. Porter conceived the plan of 
an immense clearing yard which should serve as the 
medium of distribution and transfer of: the vast 
amount of freight for which Chicago serves as a 
gateway and not as a terminal. It is rather the 
freight which passes through Chicago than that 
which stops here that produces congestion in its 
yards when any unusual condition causes the total 
volume of traffic to exceed the normal and which, 
it may be added, at all times adds to the delay and 
increases the expense of handling both that which 
stops and that which passes on. The nucleus of the 
plan’s development went little farther for many 
years than the appearance on city maps, beyond the 
city limits, of a mile-square tract indefinitely crossed 
and surrounded by lines representing tracks. Since 
its inception various plans of development have 
been proposed. Some of them have been tried. 
Much engineering construction work has been done. 
“Humps” have been built, tracks laid upon them 
on which cars could be distributed by gravity, a 
power house has been erected; under the name of 
the Chicago Union Transfer the yards have been 
operated occasionally and experimentally. But 
withal, the development has fallen far short of 
what the original promoters and those most closely 
in sympathy with the original conception hoped to 
make of it. Those who have known something oi 
the actual railroad situation in Chicago, whether 
directly concerned or not in the working out of its 
salvation on practical lines, have always turned with 
hopeful eyes toward the ultimate perfection of the 
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“Stickney tract” as the solution for years to come 
of the freight-handling situation. 

In general terms, the plan is simplicity itseli— 
merely the transfer from one road to another at a 
single clearing yard outside the city and without 
bringing them into the congested districts, of all 
cars whose final destination is not Chicago. On the 
basis of 10,000 cars per day of freight arriving in 
Chicago, Clearing,-when fully developed, can take 
care of three-fourths of them. The Western Indi- 
ana, by its belt line, now has connection with every 
road entering Chicago. Some new construction will 
be necessary under the contemplated arrangements 
to make these connections as convenient to the 
location of the yards as possible. The Western In- 
diana will have to enter the market for much new 
motive power equipment. But the initial step 
seems to have been taken to afford Chicago the 
greatest relief from freight congestion it has ever 
known since it beeame the railway center of the 
country. Incidentally, the outcome should have a 
mighty influence upon the factors that make car 
surplus and shortage. 


Some months ago, for the purpose of illustrating 
a point only indirectly connected with the general 
subject, H. C..Barlow, traffic director of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, in testimony before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, called attention 
forcibly by means of a map to the large amount of 
valuable territory in the heart of the city, much of 
which is in a sense “wasted” in railway terminal 
yards. In the territory bounded by Kinzie street 
on the north, the lake on the east, Sixteenth street 
on the south and Halsted on the west, substantially 
47% per cent of the total area is owned by railway 
companies and much of it is devoted to the han- 
dling of freight, which, under improved conditions, 
should never enter the city at all. This is the heart 
of the graveyard to which Mr. Delano has referred 
There are lots and vaults and mausoleums and the 
whole outfit of mortuary paraphernalia, not only in 
the main cemetery, but in outlying God’s acres, pot- 
ter’s fields and crematories, where easily may the 
weary freight car at least find the rest that is only 
with difficulty. disturbed and at last succumb to 
the somnolent state that simulates final repose. 


Hence, the news of the recent action of the Chi- 
cago & Western Indiana in taking over the yards at 
Clearing, with all that such taking over implies in 
the near future, falls on the ear like the trump of 
the awakening angel, a hastened resurrection, with 
the unpoetic freight car the first on the ground; but 
in this practical resurrection the body shall reappear 
in its former state, even though from the viewpoint 
of theological argument we wreck the symmetry of 
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our metaphor by so stating. But the essential, point 
is, as fondly hoped, that with this giving up of their 
dead and their buried alive, the mortuary precincts 
themselves shall cease to exist as such. No longer 
than until the plans of the Western Indiana are 
perfected shall Chicago be known as the graveyard 
of freight cars. No longer shall the evidence of the 
way bills that certain cars are destined for the city 
by the lake be looked upon as a reminder to order 
from the builders or annex from other roads a sim- 
ilar number with which to replace the missing. No 
longer, in short, shall Chicago be looked upon as— 
in freight car terminology—the abode of the dead, 
nor of the damned nor of purgatorial probationers, 
but rather only as that commodious gateway at 
which the sheep are separated from the goats with 
this variation from Calvinistic dogma that both 
shall then pass upon their diverse ways rejoicing. 





TO SHIPPERS. 


LOAD CARS AS SOON AS POSSIBLE AFTER 
THEY HAVE BEEN PLACED. 





May Re-Open Tap Line Cases 


For two days, on account of the activity of Luther 
Walter and representatives of Louisiana tap lines, there 
has been an impression about the Commission that there 
is a possibility of a re-opening of the tap line cases 
passed upon the last opinion written by Commissioner 
Harlan, with a view to making it possible for the tap 
lines to get a judicial decision on what they believe to be 
the law question involved in the cases. 

It is claimed in behalf of the tap lines that the 
opinions of the Commission deprive them of revenue 
amounting to $3,000,000 a year and require them to 
perform a public service without an opportunity to present 
the subject matter to a judicial tribunal for determina- 
tion of the question whether it is within the scope of the 
Commission’s authority to deprive them of the beneficial 
use of their property in what they assert is equivalent to 
confiscation. 

The vigor with which the aggrieved tap lines and 
aggrieved shippers have pressed the Borland, Broussard 
and Saunders bills has directed public attention to the 


matter in much greater degree than the issuance of the 
opinions. ‘ 


POSTPONES SUGAR ORDER. 

The effective date of Fourth Section Order No. 1431, 
Application No. 2045, which is joined with Complaint No. 
3813, was en August 7 postponed from September 1 to 
October 1. It applies to rates on sugar from New Orleans 
to Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and Battle Creek, Mich., 
the rate to the three first-mentioned places being 23 cents 
and to Battle Creek 27. The Commission directed the 
railroads to observe the fourth section with regard to 
that adjustment, claiming New Orleans refiners are not 
entitled to the lower rate to the three big markets, on 
such an adjustment. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


With the view of assisting traffic officials In becom! 
better acquainted with each other, it is the intention o 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD to publish from time to time 
portraits and brief biographical sketches of prominent 
traffic men—traffic managers of Industrial concerns, rall- 
way officials, commerce attorneys and officers of trans- 

ortation organizations. Since, also, many of those hold- 
ng the most responsible positions in this field have by 
thelr own efforts and ability risen from very humble 
beginnings, the result as shown in the sketches should 
serve as encouragement for many who are only just now 
entering upon the edges of the field. 
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Cc. C. SPALDING, 

C. C. Spalding was born at Leonardtown, Md., in the 
early days of the Civil War, his father being a prosperous 
planter and merchant, most of whose property was con- 
fiscated by the federal government. He came to Ohio 





c. C. SPALDING, 
President Transportation Club of Cincinnati. 


in the early 80’s and shortly after entered the service of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, with which company 
he served in various capacities until 1893, when he took 
service with the Terre Haute & Indianapolis as traveling 
freight agent, headquarters at Indianapolis. In 1886 he 
took service with the St. Louis & San Francisco as trav- 
eling freight agent, with headquarters at Cincinnati, and 
later became general agent. Upon the consolidation of 
that company with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
in 1904, he was shortly after appointed commercial agent 
of the Rock Island-Frisco Lines, and upon the segregation 
of those interests he was retained by the Rock Island as 
their representative at Cincinnati. He was one of the 
charter members of the Transportation Club of Cincinnati; 
was a member of its board of directors, and in November, 
1911, was elected president. 
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THE TRAFFIC BAROMETER 


A Diagrammatic Representation of the Present Status of Car 
Supply and Demand Compared With Last Year 





Believing that a graphic representation of the present 
status of car surplus and shortage and a comparison with 
the figures for two weeks ago and last year with those 
latest available may be more significant to some readers 
than the figures alone, THE TRAFFIC WoRLD has prepared 
the following diagrams from the figures regularly com- 
piled by the committee of the American Railway Asso. 
ciation on Relations Between Railroads, of which Arthur 
Hale is ¢hairman. These are arranged in the groups 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
thus show at a glance the prevailing situation in any 
one group as compared with any other. The scale is 
one-eighth inch per 1,000 cars. 

The dates covered by each heavy black line in each 


GROUP i—New England Lines. 
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GROUP IV—West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
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Florida. 
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group are, in order: August 1, 1912; July 18, 1912, and 
August 2, 1911. . 

The following figures show the reduction in surplus 
that has taken place in previous years between August 
and October: 


Reduction 
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GROUP !|X—Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico. 
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DECISIONS OF COMMISSION 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hands Down 
Rulings on Contested Cases 


—_—__— 


Re-icing Charges Excessive 


—— 


OPINION NO. 1996 
NO. 3314. CRUTCHFIELD & WOOLFOLK VS. SOUTH- 
ERN PACIFIC CO. 
Submitted May 31, 1911. Decided Nov. 6, 1911. 


Re-icing charges collected from complainant by defendant for 
5 the refrigeration of cantaloupes from the Imperial Valley, 
California, and Yuma, Ariz., to various eastern destinations 
during the seasons of 1908 and 1909 found to be excessive, 
and reparation awarded. 
Blair, Drayton & Hillyer for complainant. 
W. F. Herrin, F. C. Dillard, C. W. Durbrow and H. A. 


Scandrett for defendant. 


Report of the Commission. 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 

The purpose of this complaint is to recover certain 
so-called re-icing charges collected from the complainant 
by the defendant for the refrigeration of cantaloupes from 
the Imperial Valley, California, to various eastern des- 
tinations during the seasons of 1908 and 1909. A few cars 
were also shipped from Yuma, Ariz., under the same icing 
conditions. 

The refrigeration charge varied according to the east- 
ern destination, increasing with the distance, but the re 
icing charges were entirely independent of the refrigera- 
tion charge proper, and Chicago may therefore be taken 
as an illustrative destination point, although the ship- 
ments moved to many different places. 

During the period in question the refrigeration charge 
from points in the Imperial Valley to Chicago was $90 
per ear. The tariff in effect during the year 1908 con- 
tained the following provision: 


The above rates are based on one full icing of car at load- 
ing point; extra ice required to replenish tanks before car 
leaves loading station shall be paid for by shipper to the locai 
railroad agent at the rate of $7.50 per ton. 

Substantially the same provision was continued 
through the season of 1909, except that during the latter 
part of that season the price of ice was reduced from 
$7.50 to $5 per ton. 

In order to appreciate the application of the above 
tariff provision it is necessary to understand the method 
in which these cantaloupes were handled. It often hap- 
pens in the refrigeration of fruit that the car is not iced 
until after it has been loaded. This is generally true of 
the movement of oranges from points in southern Cali- 
fornia, where the cars are loaded at the packing houses 
and taken to the concentration point, which is Colton, 
upon the Southern Pacific, and San Bernardino upon the 
Santa Fe, before the bunkers are filled with ice. Can- 
taloupes from the Imperial Valley cannot be treated in 
this manner. The shipping season is during the months 
of June and July, when the temperature in that section 
is extremely high, the fruit itself is delicate, and the com- 
plainant concedes that the bunkers must be filled with 
ice and the process of cooling the car begun before the 
car is loaded. Necessarily the car itself is heated through- 
out when the initial icing is performed; the fruit itself 
is also very hot, so that for the first few hours, until the 
car and its contents become thoroughly cool, the ice 
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melts rapidly in the bunkers. If any considerable length 
of time intervenes between the first icing of the car and 
its removal from the loading station the bunkers must 
be replenished with ice, the amount required depending 
upon the length of time which has elapsed. As a prac- 
tical matter it is generally, although not invariably, neces- 
sary to re-ice the car at the loading station, so that a re- 
icing charge generally accrued under the tariffs in effect 
during the period in controversy. 


The complainant insists that the imposition of these 
re-icing charges was unlawful in that it frequently im- 
posed an unjust and unlawful refrigeration charge for the 
entire service, and especially because it was unjust, un- 
reasonable and discriminatory from the very nature of 
its application. 

The total number of cars shipped by the complainant 
during the period covered by this controversy was about 
650, upon 5 per cent of which no re-icing charges accrued. 
Upon the balance these charges ran from 1 to 48 per car. 
The complainant insists that the cars were, as a whole, 
promptly handled by them and that there was no con- 
nection between whatever delay in loading upon their 
part may have existed and the amount of these re-icing 
charges. 

The following examples are selected from among a 
great number furnished by the complainant: 

A car was placed for loading at 4:30 p. m. and was 
removed at 8:30 p. m. the same day, against which re- 
icing charges amounting to $43 were assessed. 

Two other cars were placed on the same day and 
were both loaded and removed on the day upon which 
they were placed. In case of one car the re-icing charges 
were $1.24; in case of the other car $24. 

These are rather extreme instances, but they forcibly 
illustrate what was true as to all these cars, viz., that 
the amount of the re-icing charge did not depend as a 


rule upon the promptness with which the car was loaded 
by the complainant. 


These shipments from the Imperial Valley were made 
from El Centro, Calexico and Heber. All the icing was 
done at El Centro, the cars loaded at the other two points 
being taken after icing to the loading station and hauled 
back to El Centro before the re-icing. It is evident that 
in case of these cars the amount of ice required to fill 
the bunkers in re-icing at El Centro would depend upon 
the promptness with which the car was moved by the 
defendant carrier after the initial icing at El Centro. 


It is also claimed by the complainant, and its evidence 
tends to substantiate the claim, that at El Centro itseif 
there was often considerable delay in placing the car after 
the initial icing and in re-icing the car after it had been 
loaded. The defendant itself conceded that at times it 
might have been guilty of neglect, which increased the 
amount of ice which would otherwise have been needed 
for the re-icing, and one of the witnesses in its behalf 
stated that in such cases they endeavored to make it 
right with the shipper. 


Without holding that a carrier may not, under some 
circumstances, properly charge the shipper for ice actu- 
ally consumed in the process of refrigeration, we are of 
the opinion and find that where the refrigeration service 
is an ‘entirety, as in this case, where that service is 
wholly under the control of the carrier, which determines 
when ice shall be supplied and in what quantities, so that 
the shipper can neither direct the use nor know the 
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amount used; where that amount depends upon the man- 
ner in which the car is handled by the railroad company 
itself, the charge should be a gross sum for the entire 
service, and that the tariff under consideration, in that 
in requires the shipper to pay for the amount of ice con- 
sumed in re-icing, is unjust and unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory between different shippers. The carrier 
may protect itself against any undue delay upon the part 
of the shipper in loading the car after it has been iced 
and placed for loading, by a charge in the nature of a 
demurrage charge of so much per day or per hour beyond 
vided, always, that this, as well as the refrigeration charge 
itself, is just and reasonable. 

The defendant itself has virtually admitted the cor- 
rectness of the above holding by filing for the season of 
1910 a new refrigeration tariff by which the icing charge 
to Chicago was increased to $97.50, with a provision that 
the shipper should be allowed a certain length of time 
after the car was placed for loading within which to load 
the same and should pay $10 per 24 hours or fraction 
thereof for failure to do so. 

Assuming that this tariff under investigation was un- 
lawful, to what damages, if any, is the complainant en- 
titled? It is its claim that an order should be entered 
for the entire amount of the re-icing charges paid by it. 
The defendant insists that the rate, without the addition 
of the re-icing charges, was unreasonably low, and that 
if any reparation is to be allowed it should only be the 
difference between what the complainant paid and what 
it should have paid upon the basis of a just and reasonable 
tariff. 


The complaint does not allege that the refrigeration 
rate is unreasonable, but simply that the re-icing charges 
were improperly collected. It was, however, a part of 
the claim of the complainant that these re-icing charges 
added to the refrigeration rate produced, in many in- 
stances, an unjust charge in the aggregate. This was 
denied by the defendant, and considerable testimony was 
introduced upon both sides as to what would be a rea- 
sonable refrigeration charge. 


Beginning with the season of 1910, as already said, 
the refrigeration charge to Chicago was fixed at $97.50 
per car, an advance of $7.50 over the old rate. It was 
further provided that if cars were not loaded within a 
certain time after being placed an additional charge of 
$10 for each 24 hours or fraction thereof should be made. 
The complainant does not dispute the correctness of the 
principle upon which this tariff is constructed, nor, as we 
understand the testimony, would it be disposed to seri- 
ously question the justice of the rate itself were it not 
apparently compelled to do so in maintaining its claim 
as to the years 1908 and 1909. 

This Commission approved, in Arlington Heights 
Fruit Exchange vs. S. P. Co., 20 I. C. C. Rep., 106, a re- 
frigeration charge of $62.50 per car upon citrus fruit 
from southern California to Chicago. The haul of these 
oranges would be through the Imperial Valley, and it is 
argued that if $62.50 was a reasonable charge from Colton, 
then, as a matter of course, $97.50 must be an exorbitant 


charge from the nearer point at which these cantaloupes 
originate. 


This would not of necessity follow. The investiga- 
tions of this Commission into the subject of refrigeration 
show that the expensive part of the service, so far as 
the consumption of ice is concerned, rests with the initial 
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cooling of the car. When the car is once thoroughly 
cooled it can be transported long distances, even in hot 
temperatures, with the addition of comparatively little 
ice. In southern California no icing is done until the 
oranges have been loaded into the car and the car itself 
taken to the concentrating point, which, upon the South- 
ern Pacific, is Colton. There the car is iced for the first 
time. 

In the Imperial Valley the car must be iced before 
it is sent to the loading tracks and must be kept iced 
until put into the train going east. The ice itself in the 
Imperial Valley costs very much more than in southern 
California, so that it is by no means certain that the 
additional cost of the ice alone might not justify a dif- 
ference in rate as great as that which exists between 
oranges from southern California and cantaloupes from 
the Imperial Valley. 

As already said, the reasonableness of the present 
refrigeration charges upon cantaloupes from the locality 
in question is not directly presented by this complaint. 
The evidence upon the part of the complainant bearing 
on this subject is extremely meager, while that of the 
defendant is comparatively full. Upon the evidence in 
this record we must find that during the season of 1908 
and 1909, $97.50 to Chicago, with the variations to other 
points named in the present tariff, would have been a 
just and reasonable charge. . This finding as to these two 
seasons when the cost of ice in the Imperial Valley was 
greater than it is to-day, and is based entirely upon this 
record. No opinion whatever is expressed as to the 


‘reasonableness at the present time of these charges, since 


that question is not before us, nor is the necessary evi- 
dence before us upon which to reach a satisfactory con 
clusion. 

We must assume, then, that during the seasons of 
1908 and 1909 $97.50 would have been a reasonable refrig- 


eration charge to have applied to shipments of the com- 
plainant. 


The Act to regulate commerce required this defend- 
ant to furnish refrigeration to the complainant for a 
reasonable compensation. We have found that $97.50 to 
Chicago and the corresponding amounts to other points 
named in its tariff for the seasons of 1910 would have 
been just and reasonable. If, now, we award the com- 
plainant damages in case of all shipments where the 
tariff charge plus the re-icing charge exceeded the amount 
so found to be reasonable by the amount of that excess, 
substantial justice will be done. 


It is objected by the carrier that in some instances 
the complainant did net promptly load and that a penalty 
for its delay ought to be imposed in such instances. We 
have already expressed the opinion that the carrier may 
protect itself against undue delay by imposing. a rea- 
sonable charge for such delay, but we do not think that 
shippers can properly be subjected to a penalty of this 
kind unless the tariff provides for it, so that all persons 
may know in advance exactly what the consequences of 
their acts are to be. 


It is further objected that in some instances the com- 
plainant has paid less than the sum found reasonable 
by us, and that the underpayment ought to be used to 
offset the overpayment. But here, again, if the defend- 
ant has filed a tariff under which the complainant has 
been able to ship certain of its cars “for less than the 
amount found to be reasonable, under which the com- 
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petitors of the complainant may perhaps have shipped 
all their cars for less than the sum found to be reason- 
able, we think that the very least that can be done in 
protecting the rights of the complainant is to award repara- 
tion in those cases where the amount exacted exceeded the 
reasonable charge. If in some instances the defendant 
has collected both from the complainant and its com- 
petitors less than a reasonable amount the fault lies witn 
the defendant, and it should not be heard +s complain. 

We find that in the seasons of 1908 and 1909 the 
complainant shipped 353 cars of cantaloupes upon which 
the combined refrigeration charge and re-icing charge 
exceeded the amount above found to be reasonable; that 
upon such shipments the complainant paid as total re- 
frigeration charges $39,896.06; that reasonable charges 
would have been $36,715.80, and that the complainant is 
entitled to recover of the defendant the difference be- 
tween the sum paid and the sum found to be reasonable, 
namely, $3,180.26, with interest from Aug. 1, 1909. 

An order will be issued accordingly. 

ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answer 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and. full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendant be, 
and it is hereby, authorized and directed to pay unto 
complainant, Crutchfield & Woolfolk, on or before the 
15th day of September, 1912, the sum of $3,180.26, with 
interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
from Aug. 1, 1909, as reparation for unreasonable re- 
icing eharges collected for the refrigeration of certain 
shipments of cantaloupes from various points in the Im- 
perial Valley, California, and Yuma, Ariz., to various 
eastern destinations during the seasons of 1908 and 1909, 
which charges have been found by this Commission to 
have been unreasonable, as more fully and at large ap- 
pears in and by said report of the Commission. 


r 


Canned Goods Rate Too High 


OPINION’ NO. 1995 
NO. 4688. (24° I. C. C. REP., P. 648.) JOHNSON & 
HUNT VS. ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL, 
Submitted April 27, 1912. Decided June 8, 1912. 


Rate of 38 cents per 100 pounds on canned goods in carloads 
from Magnolia, Ark., to Fort Smith, Ark., moving interstate, 
found to have been unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


C. D. Mowen for complainants. 

Henry G. Herbel for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Co. 

Edwin Stewart for St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. 

S. S. Senne for Louisiana & Northwest Railroad Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainants are engaged in the merchandise broker- 
age business at Fort mith, Ark. By petition, filed Feb. 
12, 1912, they assail as unreasonable and unjust a rate 
of 38 cents per 100 pounds charged for the transportation 
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of a carload of canned goods from Magnolia, Ark., to 
Fort Smith, Ark. It is contended that a rate of 20 cents 
would have been reasonable, and reparation is asked on 
that basis. 

The shipment in question weighed 49,000 pounds, and 
was forwarded Noy. 15, 1911, via the Louisiana & North- 
west Railroad to McNeil, Ark., thence via St. Louis South- 
western & Iron Mountain, through Greenwood Junction, 
Okla., to Fort Smith, and charges thereon were collected 
in the sum of $186.20. 

It appears that through error of the initial line there 
was established in October, 1909, a joint through inter- 
state rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds from Magnolia to 
Fort Smith via the route this shipment moved. Discovery 
of the error led to the cancelation of the 20-cent rate 
effective July 14, 1911, and the traffic thereupon became 
subject to the combination of intermediate commodity 
rates of 10 cents to McNeil and 28 cents beyond. Sub- 
sequently the Louisiana & Northwest Railroad, under 
order of the railroad commission of Arkansas, joined 
with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
and St. Louis Southwestern Railway in joint intrastate 
rates eStablished in accordance with orders of the. Cir- 
cuit Court. Effective Feb. 14, 1912, these rates, which 
included a rate of 33 cents on canned goods from Mag- 
nolia to Fort Smith, were filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to also apply on traffic moving via 
interstate routes between points in Arkansas. It is our 
information that the so-called Arkansas Court Tariff rates 
are still under attack in the courts. 

This car moved during the interval between the can- 
celation of the 20-cent rate and the establishment of the 
33-cent rate on interstate traffic and complainant’s con- 
tention of the unreasonableness of the rate charged ap- 
pears to rest largely upon the fact of the prior existence 
of the 20-cent rate, shown to have been published as the 
result of an error. 

Complainants compare the rate from Magnolia, 317 
miles, with the following rates to Fort Smith: 


Distance. Rate. 


From— Miles. Cents. 
EN 9 oo nig WB cad aah. 4 since 0 ule ke eS 593 33 
ek. I | BBS eS 2 Sb s SER IN BO ell 891 45 
a OP heer oe ee Prt eS ee Het 792 35 


Irving, N. Y 


While these comparisons are pertinent, it is necessary 
to take into consideration other factors than rates and 
distances, and none of these other factors is dealt with 
in the record. 

Fort Smith draws its canned goods supply largely 
from Iowa. From Elgin, Ia, 714 miles distant, and Vinton, 
Ia., 652 miles distant, two-line hauls, the rates are, re- 
spectively, 42 and 39 cents. Rates varying from 15 cents 
to 21 cents applicable from southwest Missouri points 
on the Frisco, Kansas City Southern, and Iron Mountain 
to Fort Smith, one-line hauls for distances of from 136 
to 340 miles, are also cited in comparison. The record 
shows that Magnolia ships only canned sweet potatoes, 
while the canned goods shipped from Iowa and southwest 
Missouri producing points consist of canned corn, beans, 
etc., but no canned sweet potatoes, and it appears, there- 
fore, that the traffic is not competitive with that from 
Magnolia. 

The record does not disclose the points of shipment 
nor the rates which afford the competition which Mag- 
nolia meets in the transportation of canned sweet pota- 
toes, hence we are left to a determination of the relation 
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of the rate in dispute to the rates on canned goods in 
general. 

The distance from Magnolia to Fort Smith is 317 
miles, and the haul is over the lines of three separate 
carriers, making the rate per ton per mile 2.1 cents. In 
view of the fact that defendants have established inter- 
state rates from Magnolia to Fort Smith substantially 
equal to the intrastate rates, and upon consideration of 
all the facts and circumstances of this case, it is our 
conclusion and finding that the rate charged was unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeded 33 cents per 100 
pounds. Defendants will be required to maintain for the 
future a rate not in excess of the latter figure. 

We further find that complainants made the shipment 
in accordance with the foregoing statement of facts and 
paid charges thereon at the rate herein found to have 
been unreasonable; that complainants have been damaged 
to the extent of the difference between the amount which 
they did pay and the amount which they would have paid 
at the rate herein found reasonable; and that they are 
therefore entitled to an award of reparation in the sum 
of $24.50, with interest from Dec. 2, 1911. An order will 
be entered accordingly. 


i ORDER. 

This case being at issue upon complaint and answers 
on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by the 
parties, and full investigation of the matters and things 
involved having been had, and the Commission having, on 
the date hereof, made and filed a report containing its 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which said re- 
port is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed to pay unto 
complainants, Johnson & Hunt, on or before the 15th 
day of September, 1912, the sum of $24.50, with interest 
thereon at-the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the 
2d day of December, 1911, as reparation for an unrea- 
sonable rate charged for the transportation of one carload 
of canned goods from Magnolia, Ark., to Fort Smith, Ark., 
via an interstate route, which rate so charged has been 
found to have been unreasonable, as more fully and at 
large appears in and by said report of the Commission. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to maintain for 
a period of two years from the date of this order, and 
apply to the transportation of carload shipments of canned 
goods from Magnolia, Ark., to Fort Smith, Ark., via Green- 
wood Junction, Okla., a rate not in excess of 33 cents per 
100 pounds. 


SENATE ENDS PARCEL POST FIGHT. 

At an evening session on August 13 the annual post- 
office appropriation bill passed the Senate at the end of 
two days’ fighting over provisions relating to parcels 
post, good roads improvement, and the affiliation of postal 
employes with labor organizations. As it goes back to 
the House the bill contains some restrictions on the right 
of postal employes to join outside organizations; and 
an entirely new system of parcels post. 





TO SHIPPERS AND CONSIGNEES. 


CARS ARE BUILT FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
NOT FOR STORAGE. 
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LET THE CARS KEEP MOVING 


Urgent Appeals from Railway Association, Com- 
missions and Commercial Bodies to 
Expedite Car Movement 





In view of the promised unprecedented grain crop 
which must soon be moved, Chairman W. A. Garrett of 
the Association of Western Railways, has issued the fol- 
lowing urgent circular to all industrial traffic managers 
and commercial organizations west of Chicago and has 
sent a copy to all newspapers: 

The time is here for the railways and shippers of the 
United States to begin active and energetic preparations 
to prevent a car shortage. The indications are that if 
they do not begin such preparations at once they will be 
confronted next October with the worst situation that has 
existed since October, 1907, just before the panic. No 
railway man or shipper needs to be told what that situa- 
tion was. None needs to be told what was the condition 
in the preceding fall and winter of 1906-1907. Railway 
facilities were inadequate to move the business; yards 
and terminals were congested, and heavy loss to the rail- 
ways, the shippers and the public resulted. 

Why do I think we are likely to be confronted with 
a similar condition this fall unless all concerned join hands 
and heartily co-operate to prevent it? The belief is based 
on the car surplus and shortage figures of the American 
Railway Association. The latest figures we have show 
the car situation on July 18, 1912. Let us see what was 
the situation on practically the same date in each year of 
the last preceding four, and what followed: 

On July 22, 1908, the car surplus was 308,680, and the 
shortage 509, a net surplus of 308,171. On Oct, 28, 1908, 
the surplus had been reduced to 110,912 and the shortage 
had increased to 10,839, leaving a net surplus of 100,073. 
This was a decline in available cars since July of 208,098. 

On July 21, 1909, the surplus was 243,354, and the 
shortage 339, making a net surplus of 243,015 cars. On 
Oct. 27, 1909, the surplus had been reduced to 30,896, and 
the shortage had increased to 36,636, leaving a net short- 
age of 5,740 cars. This was a reduction in the available 
car supply since July of 248,755. 

On July 20, 1910, the surplus was 134,594, and the 
shortage 1,293, making a net surplus of 133,301. By Octo- 
ber 26, the surplus was down to 13,072, and the shortage 
up to 21,896, making a net shortage of 8,824 cars. This 


was a reduction in net available car supply since July 
of 142,125. 


On July 19, 1911, the surplus was 150,433, and the 
shortage 1,361, making a net surplus of 149,072. By Octo- 
ber 25 the surplus was down to 39,306, and the shortage 
up to 18,774, leaving a net surplus of 20,532. This was a 


reduction in the available car supply since July of 128,540 
cars. 


In these four years the reduction in the net car sup- 
ply between the third week in July and the third week 
in October varied from 128,540 to 248,755 cars. On July 
18, 1912, the surplus was 75,389, and the shortage 6,467, 
making a net surplus of 68,922. [Later returns up to 
August 1 show a surplus of 65,904 cars and a shortage 
of 9,394 cars, making a net surplus of 56,510.] There- 
fore, if the reduction in the available car supply between 
July and October, 1912, be only equal to the smallest re- 
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duction that has taken place in the same period in any 
of the preceding four years, viz., 128,540 cars, we would 
be confronted on October 25 with a net shortage of 59,618 
cars. If the reduction in the available supply of cars 
should be as great as it was in 1909, we would face on 
October 25 a shortage of 179,833 cars. 

The situation created by even the smaller of these 
shortages would be appalling and the resulting losses 
suffered by all commercial, industrial and transportation 
interests enormous. 

Conditions that are likely to cause a heavy demand 
for, and a rapid reduction in the supply of, cars exist. 
The amount of traffic handled varies greatly during dif- 
ferent parts of the year. During about eight months there 
usually are large car surpluses. During about four months, 
beginning around October 1, there are apt to be shortages. 
This is owing chiefly to the fact that that is the season 
of heaviest crop movement. Now, the crop prospects in 
the West this year are unusually good. That helps to 
make the prospect of a car shortage unusually bad. 

The railway managements are doing and will do every- 
thing that they can to provide for satisfactory handling 
of the traffic. Their net earnings per mile were less in 
the fiscal year 1911 than they were in 1910, and they 
were less in 1912 than they were in 1911. Meantime, in 
1912, their taxes were increased over 1911 and in 1911 
they increased over 1910. These developments, both of 
them impairing the* managers’ ability to maintain and 
develop the properties, have prevented, and are still pre- 
venting, them from buying the equipment and making 
the other improvements that conditions demand. The 
situation apparently confronting us is precisely what the 
managers repeatedly during recent years have predicted 
would come if the present policy of regulation were not 
changed. Nevertheless, hampered though they have been, 
they have made numerous improvements in plants and 
operating methods. For some years the purchases of 
equipment were relatively small, but recently they have 
substantially increased. 

The managers, however, cannot do everything. If 
the bad situation now threatening is to be averted, they 
must have the hearty support and co-operation of the 
shippers and consignees of the country. The shippers 
and consignees can give such support and co-operation in 
at least two ways: 

1. By moving all the lumber, coal, cement and other 
freight that they can within the next few weeks, instead 
of delaying and throwing it all on the railways when they 
are staggering under the crop movement. Frank T. 
Bentley, traffic manager of the Illinois Steel Co. and the 
Indiana Steel Co., anticipating a car shortage this fall, 
recently issued an appeal and warning to all patrons of 
these companies to place their orders for cement and 
other commodities early. Much might be gained if the 
traffic managers of all the large industrial concerns of 
the country would follow Mr. Bentley’s example and their 
patrons would act on the advice given. The commercial 
organizations of the cities and towns can help greatly 
by urging their members to move all goods as early as 
possible. 


2. Shippers and consignees can greatly help them- 
selves, the railways and all other shippers and consignees 
by loading and unloading all cars delivered to them as 
expeditiously as practicable. Every time the loading or 
unloading of a car is needlessly delayed the available 
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supply of cars is needlessly reduced; and no shipper has 
any right to complain that he is not furnished enough cars 
if he is by his own acts needlessly and wrongfully reduc- 
ing the availaable supply of carse Commercial organiza- 
tions cannot render a better service to their members 
than by urging on them the need for prompt loading and 
unloading. Cars are furnished for transportation, not for 
storage; and every one used for storage reduces the num- 
ber available for transportation. 

3. Shippers can help greatly by loading all cars to 
as near their capacity as practicable. The more freight 
there is loaded in each car the less cars will be required 
to move all of the freight. 

There has been a great deal of talk in recent years 
about the need for better co-operation between railways 
and shippers: Here is a matter regarding which they can 
heartily and energetically co-operate to the very great 
gain of both. 


{With reference to the reduction in the surplus which 
ordinarily occurs between August and October, there may 
be added to Mr. Garret’s figures a comparison based upon 
the figures for August 1 and October 20-28, since the fig- 
ures for August 1 of the present year are now available. 
The surpluses in each of the past four years for the 
months in question have been: 1908—August, 280,986; 
October, 100,073; reduction in surplus, 180,913. 1999— 
August, 207,004; October (shortage, 5,740); reduetion in 
surplus, 212,744. 1910—August, 102,781; October (shortage, 
8,824); reduction in surplus, 111,605. 1911—August, 104~ 
170; October, 20,532; reduction in surplus, 83,638. The 
latest surplus for which we have figures, August 1, 1912, 
is 56,510, and this,.on the basis of any reduction of sur- 
plus corresponding to that of any of the years in question, 
would be much more than wiped out of sight, the smallest 


reduction being much greater than the surplus existing on 
August 1.] 


Mr. Garrett is receiving many letters in reply to his 
circular and is taking the opportunity im his acknowledg- 
ment of them to interject a few basic principles on which 
he conceives the whole matter of expediting cars to hang. 
These are: 


“(a) Load all cars as soon as possible after they are 
placed. 

“(b) Load all cars as nearly to capacity as possible, 

“(c) Rurry unloading of cars to make another empty: 

“Remember: Cars are furnished for transportation, 
not for storage.” 

The work is also being helped along by the faim 
minded attitude toward co-operation displayed by many- 
state commissions, commercial associations and individ~ 
uals. The following is*from the Rockford Shippers’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association, Rockford, [ll., which organ~ 
ization, by reason of the city’s great agricultural imple- 
ment manufactories, may be presumed to have a lively: 
interest in aiding the farmer to dispose of his crop to 
the best advantage and with the least delay: 

To Members: 


We invite your attention to the attached circular, 
issued by W. A. Garrett, chairman of the Association of 
Western Railways, regarding the possibility of a car short- 
age and suggesting preventive measures. 


It is to the interest of shippers as well as the rail- 
roads to do all possible to prevent a shortage of freight 
equipment, &nd the shippers and receivers of freight can: 
assist very materially by loading and unloading cars with. 
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out delay and by anticipating your needs, making requisi- 
tion fer ears as much in advance of the time desired for 
loading as possible, and being particular to specify when 
same should be placed for loading, so that the railroads 
will have ample time to procure equipment. 

It behooves us to co-operate with the railroads and 
do our share toward avoiding a congestion of traffic, due 
to heavy fall movement of freight. It is hoped that the 
importance of the matter will be fully appreciated and 
given very careful attention. 

C. S. Bather, Traffic Manager. 


The followimg circular letter on the same subject has 
been issued by the Railroad and. Warehouse Commission 
of Minnesota: 

To Common Carriers and Shippers: 

Your attention is called to the experience in past years 
of the shortage of cars in the fall and winter months, for 
the shipment of coal, grain, potatoes and other farm prod- 
ucts. The present indications are that there will be a 
large crop to handle this fall. Shortage of cars, with all 
the inconvenience and loss incidental thereto, cannot be 
prevented without the co-operation of the shippers and 
railway companies. If shippers do not lend their assist- 
ance by prompt loading and unloading of cars, there is 
bound to be a shortage, no matter how efficient service 
the eompany may try to render. It is with the purpose 
of securing the ce-operation of the shippers in the move- 
ment of the coming crop that this circular is issued. Every 
shipper or receiver of any carload freight is urged to load 
and unload promptly. 

The commission desires particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the coal dealers in this state. to the prospective 
shortage of cars, and asks them to place their orders for 
coal as soon as possible, in order that it may be shipped 
and stored before the grain begins to move. The dis- 
tribution of cars has been a frequent source of controversy 
between shippers and the railroad companies, and in order 
to prevent complaints and undue charges of discrimination, 
which naturally arise on account of shortage of cars, the 
commission deems it a duty to the shipper amd the rail- 
road companies to make the following suggestions: 

1. Shippers should make demand for cars on the sta- 
tion agent in writing. 

2. Load cars as promptly as possible, and to full ca- 
pacity of cars ordered, and not take advantage of the full 
free time allowed for loading, and give railway company 
immediate notice when car is ready for release. 

3. See that sufficient grain or other products is on 
hand to load the cars to their capacity. 

4. Not use cars for storage while waiting for deliv- 
eries to complete carloads. e 

5. Not place orders for more cars than absolutely 
needed. 

6. Consignees should unload cars as promptly as pos- 
sible, and not take advantage of the free time allowed 
for unloading, and should give company immediate notice 
that car is ready for release. 


lod 


7. Give disposition of all cars as quickly as possible 
after arrival at destination. 

8. Railroad companies should see that a car record 
book is kept at each station showing names of parties 
ordering cars, date and hour ordered, kind of cars required, 
and date orders were filled. 

9.. Place, without delay, at point ordered, all cars on 
which disposition is furnished by consignees. 
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10. See that all loaded cars are moved promptly from 
point of loading to destination, as delays in moving loaded 
cars have been the cause of serious complaints from ship- 
pers in past years. 


11. Have necessary repairs made at once to box cars 
requiring the same. 

12. Make arrangement for plentiful supply of refrig- 
erator cars for potato shipment in cold weather. 

If the above suggestions are carried out, the Com- 
mission feels that something will have heen accomplished, 
which will, no doubt, largely remove cause for complaint. 
Co-operation between the railway companies and the ship- 
ping public is absolutely necessary in order to promote 
the interests of all parties concerned. 

By order of the commission. 


A. C. Clausen, Secretary. 
Likewise the St. Louis Manufacturers’ and Exporters’ 


Association under date August 13: 
To Members: 


The St. Louis Manufacturers’ and Exporters’ Associa- 
tion begs leave to call the attention of the members of 
this association and the shippers of St, Louis, that the 
time is here for the shippers and the railways of St. Louis 
to begin active and energetic preparations to prevent a 
car shortage. 

Manufacturers and shippers can greatly help them- 
selves, the railways and all other shippers by loading and 
unloading all cars delivered to them as promptly as pos- 
sible. Every time the loading or unloading of a car is 
needlessly delayed the available supply of cars is need- 
lessly redueed; and no shipper has any right to complain 
that he is not furnished enough cars if he is by his own 
acts needlessly and wrongfully reducing the available sup- 
ply of cars. 

Shippers can help greatly by loading all cars to as 
near their capacity as practicable. The more freight there 
is loaded in each car, the less cars will be required to 
move all of the freight. 

If the reduction in the available supply of cars should 
be as great this year as it was in 1909, it is pointed out, 
there will be a car shortage of 179,833, by Oct. 25, 1912. 

The shippers should co-operate with the railroad com- 
panies to secure the greatest results from the available 
ear supply, and to this end the members are urged to 
release cars with the least possible delay. 

P. M. Hanson, Chairman Traffic Committee. 


The executive committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League is said to have authorized the issue of a 
circular urging co-operation between shippers and carriers 
with a view to the prevention of a shortage. Shippers 
will be advised strongly to make efforts to release freight 
equipment promptly. They will be asked to do both load- 
ing and unloading with all possible expedition, not taking 
advantage of the free time allowed under the demurrage 
rules, and to load cars as nearly as possible to capacity, 
getting thus the maximum possible efficiency out of each. 
In case a shortage occurs they will be asked to treat the 
railroads fairly and do what they can to help. 


POSTPONES EFFECTIVE DATE. 


The Commission has postponed the effective date of 
the order in complaint No. 3694, Holland Blow Stave Co. 


vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al.; from Aug. 15 to Nov. 
15, 1912. 
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DISCUSSES SHIPPING ZONES 


Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
Rules That Rates Within Similar Zones 
Must Not Discriminate 





The Illinois Railroad. & Warehouse Commission, on 
relation of Atwood-Davis Sand Co. vs, Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., has handed down its ruling in the 
matter of unjust discrimination by excluding complainant 
from the shipping zone of the Fox River district and charg- 
ing higher rate. 

Following is the decision in substance: 

The complainant, the Atwood-Davis Sand Co., a num- 
ber of years ago, after a number of conferences with the 
officials of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., lo- 
cated a plant on their line about 90 miles from Chicago, 
between Roscoe and South Beloit; the product of this 
plant is washed sand and gravel, the dirt being taken out 
of the sand and gravel by water, and by a system of 
screens, the sand and gravel being graded. 

The record shows the plant was built with a view 
of disposing of its product on the Chicago market, and 
without such market it would probably be unable to oper- 
ate, there being but very few plants of this character in 
the territory within 100 miles of the city of Chicago, and 
the products being very largely used in the city of Chicago. 

Its capacity is about 40 cars per day during the proper 
season, or approximately two trainloads; the season for 
work is from the opening spring time until cold weather 
sets in in the fall. 


The other plants of a similar character and producing 
the same or substantially the same product along the line 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway are at Cary, 
Crystal Lake, Algonquin, Elgin and Carpentersville; these 
plants are located from 38 to 55 miles from Chicago. 

When this plant was located the freight rates on 
the product were fixed at one-quarter of a cent differential 
over the plants mentioned above, and they were placed 
in the zone or group, so far as freight rates were con- 
cerned, where the distance varied from 38 to 55 miles. At 
the time the differential of one-quarter cent was placed, it 
was more than offset by the absorption of switching in 
Chicago, when the material went off the line, and hence 
made no difference between the respective producers and 
sellers of this product, so far as freight rates were con- 
cerned. 


Recently the railroad company has declined to absorb 
switching, and the complainant does not get the benefit 
of it as heretofore, the result of which is to make the 
one-quarter-cent differential a very much more important 
factor than heretofore, and it is contended by the com- 
plainant that the changes made by the railroad company 
in freight rates and their refusal to absorb Chicago switch- 
ing is detrimental to their interests and is a discrimination 
against the complainant and in favor of the other industries 
producing the same product. 


The complainant insists that all shippers or producers 
of a like product to a like market within a reasonable 
distance ghould have like transportation, and insists that 
it is the custom and practice of the defendant road, as 
well as other railroad companies, to form certain groups 
or zones covering certain territory, wherein the producer 
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of the same material would get the same shipping rates 
for the same market, and that the defendant road has 
voluntarily made such zones for many kinds of products 
and for the benefit of many industries of a similar char- 
acter shipping to the same market, and that the other 
plants herein referred to are covered by what is known 
as the Fox River shipping group or zone, although they 
vary in distance from 38 to 55 miles, and the complainant 
insists that such Fox River group or zone should be en- 
larged to cover the plant of complainant; and it further 
contended that because this railroad company has ex- 
tended zones to other industries producing like products 
at a much longer distance than it is to the sand and gravel 
industry and product, it thereby discriminates against that 
product and against that industry, and prays the commis- 
sion to either fix the rate the same ‘as that of industries 
producing the same product in the Fox River zone is 
fixed, or enlarge the Fox River zone so that it may cover 
the territory where the complainant’s industry is located 
and product produced. 

It is insisted by the defendant road that the rate fixed 
for transportation of the several products of the several 
plants is a reasonable one, and that, because of the dif- 
ference in the distance between the complainant’s plant 
and the other plants, the complainant should pay a greater 
rate; that, because the rate is reasonable, the commission 
should not make any change in the rate; the defendant 
road further denies the power of the commission to estab- 
lish zone rates. 

It is further contended by the defendant road that 
the complainant does not state that the rates charged are 
in and of themselves unreasonable, and therefore the com- 
mission has no power or authority to in anywise interfere 
.or pass upon or enter an order in relation to the matter 
in controversy. 


An examination of the complaint will show that it 
charges that the defendant road unjustly discriminates 
against it by excluding the plant and product of the com- 
plainant from the sand and gravel shipping zone known 
as the Fox River district and also by charging a higher 


shipping rate than is charged the shippers located in said 
district. 


The question presented by this record is a very im- 
portant, as well as an interesting, one. While it is denied 
by the defendant road that the commission has any power 
to fix a zone for the equalization of rates from the same 
industries for the same products for a greater or shorter 
distance, it is also admitted that not only the defendant 
road, but many other of the roads have voluntarily and 
for the purpose of equalizing rates and placing upon an 
equality certain industries and certain products, although 
at various distances from the central market, created such 
zones, and that the defendant is now operating its road 
in the said zones for various products. 


Without determining at this time either the legality 
or the power of the railroads thus to fix zones or the 
power of the commission to fix such zones, the commission 
deems it sufficient for it to accept, for the purpose of this 
case, the voluntary act of the defendant in fixing zones 
for shipment of various products for various distances at 
the same rate, and the defendant having done so of its 
own volition, the question is whether or not it can make a 
zone putting certain products upon the same basis or under 
the same rate for from 20 to 100 miles, and refuse to 
put other products in a zone for a similar distance, each 
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of said products being destined to the same central mar- 
ket, and over the same common carrier; not only the 
defendant road, but many other roads, have for years and 
are now operating zones upon the theory that within a 
reasonable distance from the same central market, pro- 
ducers: of the same material, depending upon the same 
market, should have the same freight rate, and it would 
appear from the number of zones thus created that the 
railroads have recognized the justice of an arrangement 
of this kind and made groups of various distances under 
a blanket rate to the central market, and have gone so 
far in some instances that it might be said they had made 
them regardless of the length of the haul. 


Upon examination of a number of the groups or zones 
cited from the record, being taken from the tariffs of the 
defendant road, they become very interesting and impor- 
tant: 

“Washed Sand and Gravel Zone, Taking Same Rate to 
Chicago. Haul, 38 to 55 miles.” Average haul, 46 1-5 
miles. 

If this zone was extended to plant of complainant, as 
complainant desires, it would be as follows: 

Haul, 38 to 90 miles. Average haul, 53% miles. In- 
crease of average haul, 7.3 miles. Average haul, 40 per 
cent greater than short haul. 

“Soft Coal Zone, Taking Same Rate to Chicago. Haul, 
33 to 109 miles.” Average haul, 69 miles. Average haul 
110 per cent greater than short haul. 

“Ice Zone, Taking Same Rate to Chicago. Haul, 17 
to 91 miles.” Average haul, 54 miles. 

“Lime, etc., Zone, Taking Same Rate to Chicago. Haul, 
85 to 185 miles.” Average haul, 142 miles. Average haul 
67 per cent greater than short haul. 

“Lumber Zone, Taking Same Rate to Chicago. Haul, 
32 to 117 miles.” Cary is in this group; also Beloit. 

“Commodity Rates Same to Chicago. Haul, 12 to 90 
miles.” 

“Group Rates on Commodities to Chicago. Haul, 20 
to 140 miles.” Complainant’s plant and pit, and also many 
of Fex River plants included in these groups. 


“Sand Zone, Established by Roads Other than De- 
fendant, Taking Same Rate to Chicago. Haul, 23 to 92 
miles.” Average haul, 43 miles. 


“Paper Group or Zone, comprising all points where 
Paper Mills Are Located, Taking Same Rate to Chicago 
Group Points. Haul, 177 to 275 miles.” Average haul, 222 
miles. 

Above illustrations are sufficient to demonstrate the 
statement above made. Many more could be given from 
the tariffs showing even greater differences in zones than 
some of the ones mentioned. Examination of one tariff 
shows a rate on lumber to Chicago from Wayne, Ill., 35 
miles, nearest point, and the same rate from Freeport to 
Chicago, 121 miles; also from Roscoe, Ill., 85 miles, and 
from Evansville, Wis., 107 miles, and in these zones is 
located the complainant’s industry. This shipping zone 
extends from Barrington, Ill., to Freeport, Ill., with a 
variation of 32 to 121 miles, and included the industry of 
complainant, also the points of the Fox River district. 

An examination of the tariffs shows conclusively that 
practically every kind of product and commodity is han- 
dled in and around Chicago in zones greater than the Fox 
River zone. No reason has been given either in the tes- 
timony or in the arguments why the sand and gravel zone 
refused to extend it to 90 miles for the industry of the 
has been limited to 55 miles nor why the railroad company 
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complainant, producing the same product to the same mar- 
ket, while their own tariffs show zones carrying practically 
all kinds of raw materials, as well as the finished article, 
at the same rate where the differences vary more than 
they would if the Fox River zone was extended to the 
industry of the complainant. 

In Interstate Commerce Commission Opinion No. 1830, 
Case No. 4074, in discussing a similar principle, the Com- 
mission says: 

“It frequently happens that group rates are the most 
just, and promote, in the highest degree, healthy com- 
petition. Whether a coal mine can sell in a particular 
market usually depends upon its rate of freight, and it is 
the almost universal custom to create groups which em- 
brace certain mines, giving to all these mines the same 
rate, even though the distance may be different.” 

It is evident from the record in this case that the 
producers or shippers of almost every kind and character 
of product within a radius of 100 miles of Chicago, are 
within a zone which makes a rate upon such shipments 
equal, except on the product of sand and gravel, which 
seems to be limited in a zone of 55 miles. 


Assuming, for the purpose of this opinion only, that 
the defendant road, for the purposes of economical and 
beneficial transportation, created the zones or groups 
shown in the record in this case, and which appear in 
their respective tariffs, and for the further purpose of 
promoting and encouraging industry and genuine compe- 
tition, by putting the rate for similar products in a large 
territory upon the same basis to a central market, it there- 
fore naturally follows and is equally true that the defend- 
ant road, in creating such zones and groups, must deal 
alike with all industries and products and not discriminate 
against any one industry or product. 


We are not at this time discussing the question of 
long and short haul, or the statute in relation thereto, or 
the question of making a rate for a long or short haul by 
this commission, but we are assuming that what the de- 
fendant road has done voluntarily was proper for it to do, 
and that such action was in the interests of the public, as 
well as itself, and for the purposes of this hearing the 
defendant road is bound by its own action in relation 
thereto. 


The commission finds from the record in this case 
that the defendant road has made a large number of zones 
or groups varying in distance from 30 to more than 100 
miles, and that it has fixed the same rate in each of said 
zones or groups for similar products therein. 

The commission therefore holds that the defendant 
road, having made such zones or groups in said territory 
and having: zones and groups for various products and in- 
dustries covering the same territory of the petitioner’s 
industry, to refuse to place the petitioner in said zone or 
group, and thus place said petitioner upon an equal basis 
with other products and industries of the same character, 
is discrimination against the petitioner, its industry and 
product, when compared with other products and industries 
within the same radius from the same central market. 

It is contended by the defendant, and as authority it 
cites the decision of this commission in the Wedron White 
Sand Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R., page 125 of their annua! 
report of 1910, in which decision the commission says: 

“All schedules of freight rates made by this commis- 
sion are made on a mileage basis, and the commission 
has uniformly held that they are not authorized under 
the law to make the same rate tariff for different mileages.”’ 
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The commission holds that the decision referred to 
is not in point in this case for the following reason: 

In that case the question before the commission was 
ihe fixing of a rate. 

In this case the commission is not asked to make a 
rate, and is not assuming to make any freight rate or any 
schedule of rates or change any rate now in effect. 


It also appears from the record that the cars of the 
defendant road that are used by the complainant are cars 
that have been shipped from Chicago to the North and 
Northwest loaded, and are on their return to Chicago, and 
as a rule are stopped on this return trip and loaded at the 
industry of the complainant. While this is not all-impor- 
tant, it is a circumstance to be taken into consideration 
in determining the actual cost of transportation. 


The record also shows that the equipment furnished 
the industries within the present Fox River zone is sent 
out directly from Chicago for the use of the industries in 
that zone, and it is fair to presume that the expense of 
furnishing cars to the complainant herein is not more, 
and is possibly less, to the defendant road, than to furnish 
cars to the industries within the Fox River zone. 


It also appears from the record that the complainant 
or complainant’s immediate successors were encouraged by 
the defendant road to locate said industry upon said road 
and at the point where located, and, while no specific agree- 
ment appears in the record, there are many circumstances 
that point to the fact that the complainant expected that 
the rate from his industry to the central market, which was 
Chicago, would be the same as from any other industry in 
that territory. 


It appears from the record in this case that the de- 
fendant company has created zones or groups of sufficient 
size and is hauling the products of various kinds a greater 
distance at the same rate in said zones or groups than 
would be necessary for it to do, were it to extend the 
zone or group and include the petitioner’s industry and 
product as petitioned for herein at the same rate, said 
defendant company having so created said zones or groups 
for other products and industries covering the territory in 
which industry and product of the petitioner is located. 


The commission holds that if said defendant road de- 
sires to maintain such groups or zones and fix the same 
rate in .said groups or zones, it should extend the zone 
known as the Fox River district to include the industry 
and product of the petitioner herein, and that a failure 
to do so is discrimination, in that other industries and 
products of the same distance from the central market 
have rates and advantages to said central market which 
are denied to this petitioner. 


It is therefore ordered, adjudged and decreed by this 
commission that the said defendant road shall extend said 
Fox River district to include the industry and product of 
the petitioner at whatever rate may be now or hereafter 


fixed by the defendant road for such Fox River district 
zone, 





TO SHIPPERS. 


LOAD ALL CARS AS NEARLY TO FULL CA. 
PACITY AS POSSIBLE. 
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REVIVES CLEARING PROJECT 


Purchase of Clearing Yards by Chicago & 
Western Indiana Promises Chicago Relief 
from Freight Congestion 





Probably the greatest promise of relief from the de- 
lays and congestion which freight traffic experiences in 
Chicago will be afforded by the carrying out of the plans 
which are covered by the announcement of a purchase 
of the so-called “Stickney” tract—the Chicago Union Clear- 
ing yards—by the Chicago & Western Indiana, and the 
various railroads which that line represents, 


The property covered is located between 63d and 
7ist streets, and about opposite 56th avenue. The plan 
which it is now promised will be developed to its fullest 
extent, has been more or less of a dream for the last 
25 years. It originated in the mind of A. B. Stickney, 
then the president of the Chicago Great Western, and 
later this development’ became the life work of the late 
H. H. Porter, up to the time of his death. It has since 
been carried on to some extent by H. H. Porter, Jr., and 
under the name of the Chicago Union Traction Co. the 
yards have been improved and operated temporarily and 
experimentally, to a small extent. 


The “hump” yard, as it now exists, has a capacity 
for handling from 5,000 to 6,000 cars per day, but the 
present yard is but one of four units which are likely 
to be established as soon as the demands are equal to 
their full operation. 


Assuming 10,000 cars per day as about the present 
traffic of Chicago, the yard as it stands now is in posi- 
tion to handle one-half of this business, and can easily 
be extended to handle any amount of traffic which Chi- 
cago is liable to develop for some years in the future. 

It is understood that the yards will be operated sim- 
ply by the Western Indiana Belt, but that their control 
will be in the hands of the railroads, many of which 
have already signed the necessary agreement to par- 
ticipate in the plan. 

As a traffic proposition, the new transfer plan will 
operate to keep out of the congested city terminals all 
freight whose destination is outside of Chicago. That is 
to say, instead of being brought into the Chicago ter- 
minals of one road, and thence transferred by one of the 
belt railways to another terminal, the entire transfer will 
take place outside of the city, thus leaving the expensive 
and crowded terminal properties within the city for the 
handling of freight destined for Chicago alone. This 
means, of course, the elimination of a vast amount of 
switching expense, delay, injury to cars and property, and 
possibly 50 per cent of the smoke nuisance, and will in 
every way tend very greatly to relieve the pressure upon 
Chicago. 

Large as the project seems at the present moment, in 
the minds of the promoters it is but the beginning. It is 
suggested that eventually permission will be granted by 
the city for the lines of street carg to carry freight dur- 
ing certain hours, as, for instance, from one to five o’clock 
in the morning. If this plan is established, it will be 
possible to arrange a few terminals in the larger shipping 
centers, at which package freight may be received during 
the day, loaded on large freight cars and transferred dur- 
ing the night to these yards for distribution to the proper 
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roads. In other words, the eventual working out. of the 
plan is to include the handling of all L. C. L. freight, as 
well as commodities in carload lots. This, however, is 
a matter for the future. In the immediate present it is 
easy to see a great relief in the way of expedition of 
freight, of the congestion of all terminals, so this will 
have its proportionate effect upon the matter of car short- 
age, which is threatened with°every season when crops 
are unusually bountiful. 

As the matter now stands, thirteen railroads are in- 
volved in the plan, which provides for an enlargement of 
the Belt Railway company to include eight railroads not 
at present identified with that company and the use of 
the clearing yard for a common transfer yard. The Belt 
Railway will increase its capital from $1,200,000 to at 
least $4,000,000 and will take in as equal stockholders 
with the present roads the following: Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Illinois Cen- 
tral; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Pennsylvania; Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (the “Soo”); Pere 
Marquette, and Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The clearing yards comprise approximately 100 miles 
of track, built on the gravity switching system, with elec- 
trically controlled switches and all appurtenances neces- 
sary for sorting and breaking up trains. It is planned 
for the railroads to use this property in exchanging their 
cars in substantially the same way as the banks of the 
city exchange their checks through the Chicago Clearing 
House. 

An idea of the magnitude of the tract purchased may 
be gained from the fact that there is room for 600 or 
700 miles of track. 

The plan has been revived several times since its 
inception by Mr, Stickney, and during the period when 
Mr. Porter was its chief. sponsor. In 1906 a committee 
of railroad men connected with the interested roads was 
appointed and made an exhaustive investigation and re- 
port. The plan has had the efficient assistance from 
the start of F. A. Delano, as an important feature of his 
plan of relief for Chicago, and he is now concerned on 
behalf of the Wabash in the present revival. The nego- 
tiations leading up to the deal have been conducted by 
W. H. Lyford, attorney, who was formerly associated 
with Mr. Porter and has for many years been connected 
as attorney with the roads most concerned. 


FEDERAL TRUCK TO JAPAN. 


By the shipment of a Federal one-ton truck to Japan 
recently, H. L. Pulcher, general manager of the Federal 
Motor Truck Co., is led to believe that in the near future 
American-made trucks will be as popular in foreign coun- 
tries as our pleasure cars are. Futabaya & Co. of Tokio, 
large exporters and importers, after thoroughly inves- 
tigating American trucks, negotiated with Mr. Pulcher, 
who pointed out the qualities of the Federal which re- 
sulted in this sale. 





TO CARRIER’S AGENTS, 


SHOW AN ACTIVE INTEREST IN CARS 
LOADING OR UNLOADING AT YOUR STA- 
TION. IT WILL HELP. 
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Cuts Out Railroad Ships 


The Panama Canal bill passed by the Senate on Au- 
gust 9 by a vote of 47 to 15 provides for free tolls fo: 
American ships and cuts out the privilege of using th: 
canal by railroad-owned ships. The action appears to 
have been aimed especially against the Southern Pacific, 
which owns the Pacific Mail Steamship line. The Senate 
committee had written into the bill an amendment which 
would allow the Pacific Mail to use the canal and to 
engage in coastwise as well as tramsoceanic trade. This 
provision was stricken out. 


Modifications in the bill as it passed the Senate limit 
the separation of rail and water lines to such water lines 
as will use the canal and the bill does not now cover 
railroad-owned steamship lines operating in other waters 
though another amendment empowers the Interstate Com 
merce Commission to compel such separation whenever 
it deems such connection detrimental to the general in 
terest. A proposal to strike out the provision for fre« 
toll to American ships engaged in coastwise traffic was 
defeated. American ships engaged in foreign trade wil) 
also be granted the privilege of free passage, provided 
their owners enter into an agreement to sell their vessels 
to the United States in case of emergency. 





Dispatches from London published in the daily press 
indicate that British ship owners are indignant at the 
United States Senate’s action with respect to Panama. 
They admit a big trade is waiting to be done as sooon 
as the canal is open, but are inclined to think the great 
preferential treatment accorded to American ships will 
lead traders to adhere to the old routes. 


The Spectator says: “The Senate’s decision is a vio 
lation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and an example ot 
the sort of policy the United States should studiously 
avoid if the Monroe doctrine is permanently to commend 
itself to peace-loving nations; it must be honored and re- 
spected if it is to remain an instrument .of peace. If the 
Senate persists in its present course Great Britain must 
direct its strongest efforts to getting the tolls question r 
ferred to arbitration at The Hague.” 

The Daily Express says nothing heretofore has been 
done or attempted under the pretenses of diplomacy that 
has been so frank in its repudiation of a solemn covenant 
between great powers, and adds: 

“We still hope the President will see the necessity 
of safeguarding his country’s honor, and we decline to 
believe the United States can be so blind as to refuse 
arbitration.” 


It is expected that a determined fight is to be made 
in the conference against the granting of free.passage to 
American foreign bound ships. The conference committee 
at its first meeting continued the discussion of the measure 
at a night session. Senator Brandegee, who opposed 
free toll provisions in the Senate, is understood to stand 
with Representatives Adamson and Stevens of the House 
conferees in opposing what they consider a violation of 
treaty rights and too great a concession to foreign bound 
shipping. It is believed, from the preliminary confer 
ences on the measures, that the free toll provision for 
American coastwise shipping will be retained. 

Little progress was made toward an agreement on 
the Bourne amendment to divorce railroads from con- 
trol of competing steamship lines and the Reed amend- 
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ment prohibiting trust-controlled ships from using the 
Panama’ Canal, 

It is understood that the British government has 
made no further representations to the United States 
regarding the proposition to allow American vessels to 
use the canal free of tolls, since the note of July 8 last. 
In recognition of the superior right of Great Britain to 
address the United States government on this subject, 
by virtue of the existence of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
other European nations, and even Japan, have refrained 
from approaching the state department, notwithstanding 
that their interest is equal to that of Great Britain, by 
reason of their right to claim equal treatment for their 
shipping under the favored nation clauses in existing 
conventions with the United States. 

In the estimation of many, the Bourne amendment 
to the Panama Canal bill, pertaining to the water lines 
owned or controlled by railroads, is the most important 
amendment to the Act to regulate commerce proposed 
since the change in the statute in 1906. 

In terms it authorizes the Commission, if in its 
judgment, ascertained upon complaint or on its own mo- 
tion, the publie interest is damaged by the ownership 
or control of a water line, which but for the ownership 
or control might compete with any land line owned or 
operated by the proprietary railroad, shall direct the 
railroad to divest itself of the ownership or control of 
the water line, or operate the water line under such 
restrictions and regulations as the Commission may pre- 
scribe, 

Apparently, under the terms of that statute, the 
Commission might require the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford to divest itself of the sound line steamers 
or operate them in a way the Commission thinks would 
serve the interests of the public better. It would author- 
ize it to either require the eastern trunk lines to get 
rid of the standard lines of the Great Lakes or operate 
them in conformity with the views of the Commission. 
In the same way, the Southern Pacific’s Sunset route 
steamers between New York and New Orleans and the 
Pacific Mail could be regulated. 

The amendment was added to the Panama bill with- 
out a word of debate, because it was offered after the 
time for debate had closed. For that reason, when the 
conference committee of the two Houses makes its report, 
great debate is likely to result. The House conferees, 
Messrs. Adamson, Sims and Stevens, are believed to be 
hostile toward the Bourne amendment, while Bristow and 
Simmons of the Senate conferees are in favor of its 
retention in the bill, while Senator Brandegee is hostile. 

But for the lateness of the session, the Bourne 
amendment would probably become an overshadowing 
part of the bill, so great a change does it appear to 
make in the possible relations between the land and 
water carriers. 

Overnight, on August 14, the conferees on the Pan- 
ama Canal bill agreed upon a compromise which may or 
may not go through. This eliminates the no-toll provision 
for American ships engaged in foreign commerce. The 
conference agreed upon a revision of the section amend- 
ing the Act to regulate commerce so as to make it read 
as follows: 


“From and after the first day of July, 1914, it shall 
be unlawful for any railroad company or. other common 
carrier subject to the Act to regulate commerce to own, 
lease, operate, control, or. have any interest whatsoever 
(by stock ownership or otherwise, either directly or indi- 
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rectly, through any holding company, or sy stockholders 
or directors in common, or in any other manner) in any 
common carrier by water operated through the Panama 
Canal or elsewhere with which said railroad or other 
carrier aforesaid does or may compete for traffic, or any 
vessel carrying freight or passengers upon said water 
routes or elsewhere; and in case of the violation of this 
provision each day im which violafon continues shall be 
deemed a separate offense. 

“If the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be of 
the opinion that any such existing specified service by 
water other than through the Panama Canal is being op- 
erated in the interest of the public, and is of advan tage 
to the convermience and commerce of the people or does 
neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition by other 
vessels on the route by water under consideration, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may, by order, extend 
the time in which such service by water may continue to 
be operated beyond July 1, 1914.” 

The revision is a reversal of the Bourne amendment 
in that it forbids a land carrier to have an interest in or 
operate a water carrier without the permission of the 
Commission. In the Bourne amendment the Commission 
was given authority to require a railroad to divest itself 
of ownership or else operate the water line under restric- 
tions and regulations imposed by the Commission. In 
the revised railroad provision the rule is stated in the 
way the long and short haul matter is handled; that is, 
the Ownership or operation is made uslawful except 
upon permission of the Commission granted upon evi- 
dence to it that the operation of the water line by the 


land carrier is beneficial, and not injurious, to. the public 
interest. 


Suspends $2.00 Diversion Charge 


The Interstate Commerce Commission by an order 
entered Aug. 13, 1912, I. & S. Docket No, 144, has sus- 
pended from Aug. 15, 1912, until Dec. 13, 1912, certain 
items contained in tariffs of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railway; Detroit, Toledo & Shore Line Railway; Grand 
Trunk Railway; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way; Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh Railroad; 
Lake Erie Lines & Wheeling Railroad; Michigan Central 
Railroad; Pere Marquette Railroad and Wabash Railroad. 
The items which have been suspended impose a charge 
of $2 per car at Detroit upon all shipments of coal and 
other commodities which are diverted from the original 
consignee to some other consignee.within Detroit. 





Hearing on Safety Appliances 


The first hearing by the Commission since the begin- 
ning of summer will be held in Washington on August 
29 with a view to making changes in rules Nos. 29 and 
35 relating to the testing of locomotive boilers and their 
appurtenances, 

It is proposed to add to the rule No. 29 relating to 
the siphon of the steam gauge the following language: 
“The siphon pipe and its connections to the boiler must 
be cleaned each time the gauge is tested.” 

The addition proposed to No. 35 is: 





“Two steam 


gauges shall be used in setting safety valves, one of which 
must be so located that it will be in full view of the 
person engaged in setting such safety valves.” 

The additions, as is obvious, are intended to assure 





a ERT ty 
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greater safety, the fact having come to the attention of 
the Commission that there is as great need of more pre- 
cautions in the testing of gauges as in requiring the 
precaution of having the gauges tested. In an investiga- 
tion made not so very long ago, the fact was developed 
that in making tests too much was being taken for granted 
as to the efficiency of the siphon pipe, hence the re- 
quirement that it be cleaned every time there is a test. 


Suspends Live Stock Tariffs 


Three suspension orders were made public on August 
15, the first being one pertaining to live stock rates from 
New Mexico to Kansas City, and involves the following 
tariffs, originally suspended from April 23 to August 21 
and now suspended to February 21: Southwestern Lines’ 
Tariff No. 7-U, F. A. Leland, agent, I. C. C. No. 913; Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway I. C. C. No. C-9296; 
Colorado & Southern Railway Co., supplement No. 5 to 
I. C. C. No. 1046; Southwestern Lines’ Tariff No. 29-P, 
F. A. Leland, agent, I. C. C. No. 910. 

The second order further suspendes Southern Pacific 
I. C. C. No, 3498 from August 27 to February 27, leaving 
in effect present rates on brick from Brickland, N. M., 
to points in Arizona. 

The third order suspends, from August 27 to Feb- 
Truary 27, L. & N. increases on logs and bolts into Nash- 
ville and other milling points, carried in the following 
tariffs: Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., I. C. C. No. 
A-12177, I. C. C. No. A-12178, I. C. C. No. A-12182, I. C. C. 
No. A-12186, I. C. C. No, A-12190, I. C. C. No. A-12198, 
I. C. C. No, A-12201. 





Another Weighing Hearing 


Another hearing about irregularities and discrepan- 
cies in the weighing of freight will be held at St. Paul, 
on September 13, before Commissioner Prouty. The chair- 
man has gathered a mass of data concerning the alleged 
irregularities. The testimony shows that the over and 
under weights are, apparently, distributed as much on 
one side as the other, just as were the over and under 
charges of the express companies, so that, in the absence 
of specific testimony tending to show that there has 
been design and intention to discriminate in favor of 
designated shippers or against certain shippers, it will 
have to be dealt with in the same way; that is, shippers 
and carriers will have to be warned that weighing and 
the giving of weights is a serious matter, one not to be 
dealt with as if it were of little or no consequence as 
to whether the weights are accurate within a few hun- 
dred pounds on a carload. 





Old Cars Unsafe 


A combination of soft track, bad even in the best of 
weather, but particularly dangerous after such long rains 
as had been descending throughout the South, and a heavy 
train running at a speed of from 25 to 30 miles an hour, 
account for the derailment of the United Confederate Vet- 

ims’ special train on the New Orleans & Northeastern 
i Hattiesburg, Miss, on May 6. The use of wooden 
tourist sleepers, one built 26 years ago and the other 32 
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years ago, made it possible for six passengers to be killed 
and 53 passengers, two Pullman porters and one dining- 
car porter to be hurt. 


That is a summary of the report made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by H. W. Belnap, chief in- 
spector of safety appliances, who made an investigation 
immediately after the accident. He found rotten ties in 
the roadbed at the place of the derailment. He also 
learned that the track had to be repaired twice within 
10 days just prior to the wreck, and that on every day 
but that of the derailment trains had been warned to 
proceed with caution. 


The wooden sleepers were between cars having steel 
underframes, and when the derailment took place they 
were smashed between the heavier and stouter cars. The 
inspector said that what happened to the two wooden 
cars cannot but lend emphasis to the recommendation of 
the Commission, made to Congress in its last annual re- 
port, that the adoption of steel cars be required. 

The bridge through which the derailed train plunged, 
while good, was not heavy enough to withstand the shock, 


so it collapsed. The steel underframe cars were un- 
damaged. 


A Farmers’ Railroad 





An illustration of a method of going after traffic that 
otherwise might or might not come to the road that is 
initiating the plan, and in any case developing traffic 
that would not otherwise exist, is given in a dispatch 
from San Benito, Tex., under date August 10. It is stated 
that the stockholders of the San Antonio & Rio Grande 
Valley Interurban Railway Co. will hold a meeting on 
October 2 to authorize the issuance of $10,000,000 bonds 
and that the Frisco Railroad interests, which are behind 
this project, have adopted plans for making it one of the 
most remardable systems of railways in the United 
States. 


It is to be distinctly a farmers’ transportation enter- 
prise, the primary purpose being to place every tract of 
cultivated land in the lower Rio Grande Valley and the 
Gulf Coast region within one mile of the railroad. The 
plans call for the construction of approximately 250 miles 
of additional track, there being forty-five miles now fin- 
ished and in operation. It will gridiron the extreme 
southern part of Texas and serve as a feeder for the St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, which is a Frisco property. 
Besides the freight traffic, the new system will serve as 
a passenger outlet for a large number of small towns, as 
well as the farming communities upon its route. 


It already has in service upon its completed division 
gasoline motor and passenger coaches, which make one 
trip each way every hour. The radiating center of the 
system is San Benito, where the general offices of the 
company are situated. 





TO SHIPPERS AND CONSIGNEES. 


THERE ARE OVER 37,000 MORE CARS NOW 
THAN A YEAR AGO, AND 91.7 PER CENT OF 
THEM ARE IN SERVICE; IT’S UP TO YOU TO 
KEEP THEM GOING. ; 
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Suspends Meat Rates 





By order entered Aug. 10, 1912, I. & S. Docket No. 
143, Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
from Aug. 15, 1912, until Dec. 13, 1912, certain issues con- 
tained in supplement No. 23 to Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe I. C. C. No. 5353 and supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. 
No, 5713, which increase rates for the transportation of 
fresh meats and packing house products from Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to certain points in the state of New Mexico. 

The rates which have been suspended constitute ad- 
vances of from 5 to 130 per cent over existing rates; 
for example: The present rate from Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to Albuquerque, N. M., is 60 cents per 100 pounds, 
the proposed rate will be 86 cents; the present rate on 
fresh meats is 72 cents, and the proposed rates will be 
$1.35 per 100 pounds. 


Postpones Coal Rate Order 





The Commission on August 9 indefinitely postponed 
the date of its order made in the complaints of the Grenada 
Oil Mill Co. of Grenada, Miss., against the Illinois Cen- 
tral. In the postponed order the rate on coal from south- 
ern Illinois mines was ordered reduced from $1.60 to 
$1.80. The Commission remarked that on the complaint 
against coal brought from Kentucky and Alabama mines 
the proper carriers had not been made defendants, where- 
fore no order in respect to the $2 rate from the nearer 
mines could be made. 

No explanation for the postponement is made, but 
the suggestion that the proper parties not having been 
joined in the complaint against the $2 rate, leads to the 
inference that the complainant desires to begin de novo. 


Alaska Rates Boosted 


Dispatches from the Pacific coast state that a gen- 
eral increase in freight rates to southeastern Alaska, rang- 
ing from $1 to $3 a ton and covering all commodities, 
was announced on August 5 by officials of the Alaska 
Steamship Co., the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. and the 
Northland Steamship Co. Officials of the Humboldt Steam- 
ship Co, said that they did not contemplate an advance 
and the course to be pursued by the Alaska Coast Co. 
was not announced. C. J. Jones, general traffic manager 
of the Alaska Steamship Co., explaining the advance, is 
quoted as saying: 

“Three years ago the southeastern Alaska lines ¢n- 
gaged in a rate war, during which the rates on all com- 
modities were given important reductions. Part of this 
cut ig now restored. The new tariffs are not as high as 
those in effect before the rate war.” 


Appeal Mobile Dock Case 


The Mobile dock case, so called, has been taken to 
the Commerce Court by the Southern and Mobile & Ohio 
applying for an injunction to set aside the order of the 
Commission requiring those carriers to cease and desist 
from discriminating against traffic destined via their 


docks for water lines other than the one they wish to 
favor, 
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The carriers assert in their petition that the Com- 
mission exceeded its authority in making its decision, 
and that it is seeking to deprive them of their property 
without due process of law, in violation of their con- 
stitutional right, which they plead in their petition. 

The Commission held that where a railroad to which 
its tariffs offer delivery and at which part of the ship 
ping public is served, such a wharf becomes a public 
terminal, and if all shippers cannot be given access to 
it by the boats they choose to employ, it then becomes 
the duty of the carrier to make delivery at other avail- 
able docks at the same rate, the Turner-Hartwell dock, 
in this instance. A railroad has a right to reserve 
wharves for its own use and for the use of such water 
carriers it prefers, provided it affords to the public equa] 
access to equal facilities elsewhere at equal rates. 

The Commission further held that where a rail car. 
rier making a rate to a port institutes a practice of 
authorizing its agents to issue bills of lading for water 
lines, it must extend such practice to all water lines 
under reasonable regulations. 


Bric’ ‘- 


The Interst:: 
tered an order furthei 





-ces Postponed 


commission on August 2 en- 
oning from Aug. 18, 1912, until 
Feb. 18, 1913, certain schedules contained in Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. tariff I. C. C. 4185 
and supplement 1 to I. C. C. 3543. These schedules were 
originally suspended from April 20 until Aug. 18, 1912. 
They publish advances for the transportation of building 
brick and other articles, in carloads, from Orchard Park 
and Jewettville, N, Y., to Canadian points. 


? 





VACATES MALT RATE ORDER, 7 


By order entered July 31, 1912, the Commission has 
vacated as of August 9, 1912, the orders which were 
entered by it under date of May 18 and 31, 1912, in In. 
vestigation and Suspension Dockets 110, 110-A and 110-B, 
The original orders in these cases suspended advances 
in rates, averaging about 3 cents per 100 pounds, for 
the transportation of malt from Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Kansas City, Mo., and between other points. At the hear. 
ing in this case on July 22, it appeared that the existing 
malt rate has been lower than the rate on barley between 
the points covered by the suspension order and that the 
suspended malt rates had been adva~ced to equal the 
barley rates. Upon this showing y; )test against the 
suspended malt rates was withdrar by the shipping 
interests which had sought the susp sion. 


EXTENDS EFFECTIVE ATE. 


The Interstate Commerce Comm sion, by order en- 
tered July 27, has extended the effect * date of the order 
heretofore entered in the case of Mark ; Coal Company vs, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company, 
Docket No, 3592, from August 15 to November 1. This 
ease is in the Commerce Court. 








TO ALL CONCERNED, 

IF CONDITIONS WERE NORMAL WE 
SHOULD HAVE A SHORTAGE IN OCTOBER, 
BUT THE CROPS ARE ABNORMAL. 
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} CHARLES CONRADIS, 
t General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Carrier Not Liable as Warehouseman for Goods in Cars 
Held by Consignee. 


California.—“A shipment of oranges was made last 
January to a point in the South. The car arrived at its 
destination on January 8, censignee was notified at 2 p. m. 
of that date, the 8th, the car was placed at 9 p. m. of 
the 8th, and was released January 23, at which time we 
paid, in additioi. to the freight charges, $10 demurrage. 
The regular charges on this shipment were paid January 
10, and the car service charges were paid on January 24. 
Our representatives made distribution of this fruit direct 
from the car during the time between the 8th and the 
23d, and were keeping close tab on the weather. These 
refrigerator cars, when vents are closed, plugs in and 
doors closed, are supposed to stand a temperature as low 
as 5 degrees above zero, if of short duration. On, the 
night of the 16th, 11 boxes in this car were frozen, al- 
though at no time did the temperature go as low as 5 
degrees above zero. Are carriers not responsible, as 
warehousemen, in a ease of this nature, for freezing? 
Our understanding is to the effeq@ that had this fruit 
been unloaded in carriers’ warehouse and allowed to freeze, 
while we were paying storage charges, they would have 
been responsible, and we cannot see why they cannot 
be held responsible, as warehousemen, when fruit is al- 
lowed *o freeze while we are paying demurrage.” 

Whenever a consignee accepts delivery of a shipment 
from the carrier at destination point, by taking possession 
of the car and commencing to unload the same, or by 
verifying the goods in the car and giving a receipt for 
the same, the carrier’s delivery is completed and the 
contract of carriage fully performed. Neither does the 
fact that the carrier charged demurrage, after the free 
time allowance for unloading, make it liable as a ware- 
houseman, or responsible for the sufficiency of the re- 
frigeration service after delivery. Demurrage is merely 
an allowance or compensation to the carrier for the delay 
or detention of a car beyond the time allowed for loading 
or unloading. There are no authorities to support a con- 
tention that demurrage is equivalent to storage charges. 
The latter accrue when the consignee fails or refuses to 
accept delivery of goods and the carrier unloads them 
in some safe place of deposit. Revenue from demurrage 
is not the object for the charge; it is simply a means for 
reducing car detention to a minimum. 


* * * 


Rail Carriers May Be Required to Establish Through Rates 
in Connection With Water Lines. 


Maryland.—“May I trespass on your kindness to the 
extent of asking that you refer me to some recent in- 
stances where the courts or the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission have compelled rail carriers to establish 
through routes and joint rates, against their protest, with 
water lines?” 

The most recent and complete review of this subject 
will be found in the case of Flour City Steamship Co. et 
al. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C., 179, in which 
case the defendant carriers east of Buffalo declined to 
establish a through rate in connection with the Flour City 
line, operating a line of steamers between Duluth and 
Buffalo, refused to recognize the through bills of lading, 
and accepted the traffic at Buffalo only upon local bills 
of lading at the local rate. The Commission, however, 
held that the carriers should be required to honor through 
bills of lading issued by the western carriers in connec- 
tion with the Flour City Steamship Co., and that it was 
their duty to provide facilities for the receipt and han- 


ling of flour that reaches Buffalo via complainant company. 
* - * 


Carrier Should Forward Shipment by Route Directed. 

Michigan.—“Our bill of lading specified routing via 
Big Four, Cincinnati, care Southern Railroad, to Shelby 
ville. We now find that a lower rate can be made by 
basing the rate to Louisville, and we would like to know 
if there is any ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission covering a case of this kind, that is, where the 
shipper specifies the junction point in his bill of lading 
and there is a lower rate by another junction point. It 
is our understanding that it is the duty of the common 
carrier in cases of this kind to advise the shipper befor: 
forwarding car that a lower rate applies via another 
junction point other than specified in bill of lading, which 
would give the shipper the option to change the junction 
originally specified. If the common carrier failed to ad 
vise the shippers of the lower rate which applies via 
junction point other than specified in their bill of lading, 
can they collect the overcharge caused by the shipment 
being billed via junction point making a higher rate than 
other junction points as carried in their tariffs?” ; 

It is only in the absence of specific through routing 
by shipper that the duty devolves upon a carrier to route 
a shipment via the cheapest reasonable route. The Com- 
mission has frequently held that where a shipper gives 
instructions to forward his goods by a particular route, the 
earrier is relieved of the duty of ascertaining whether 
the goods could be forwarded by another route at a lower 
rate. Routing instructions are given by shippers for 
different reasons, and the carrier’s agent may not know 
why a shipment has been routed through a particular 
junction. The shipper may believe that one route is safer 
or more expeditious than another; he may prefer to deal 
with one carrier rather than another; or he may have 
the privilege of reconsignment, diversion, milling in tran 
sit, etc., not available by another route. As a consequence, 
the carrier is not obligated to notify the shipper of any 
lower existing through rate via another route in ship 
ments containing specific routing instructions via the 
route carrying a higher rate. 





TO SHIPPERS. 


IF YOU DON’T HAVE TO HAVE FREE TIME, 
DON’T TAKE IT. SOMEONE NEEDS THE CAR. 
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INCREASING EFFICIENCY ON THE SHORT HAUL 


It is the purpose of this department of THE TRAFFIC WORLD to describe and illustrate, when the 
subject-matter is suitable for illustration, appliances for, and methods of, handling freight in the factory 
and warehouse, in the freight station and on the platform, between the factory, the station and the ware- 
house, and between the platform and the car. The department is established with a view to suggest to 
the traffic man, whetheg of an industrial concern or railway official, some of the ways in which his fellow 
official has demonstrated the value of his services and some of the means by which others, for commercial 
reasons, have sought to increase his efficiency. THE TRAFFIC WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries 
concerning any device or method mentioned in this department, or unless requested to the contrary, put 
the inquirer in touch with those who can furnish full information. 


The Battery T ruck Crane 


The accompanying illustrations and description of a 
battery truck crane, a compact apparatus designed for 
lifting, carrying and hauling package freight which is the 
result of the combined experience of the General Vehicle 
Co., the Sprague Electric Works and the General Electric 
Co., and which has been thoroughly tested in operation 
at the Bush Terminal, New York, have been furnished to 
us by the General Electric Co. The companies named 
build the veRicle, the hoist and the motor and controller, 

The cost of handling free flowing bulk freight has 
been reduced ia a remarkable degree during the past few 








hook of which is raised and lowered by a one-ton hoist 
operated from the vehicle battery. 

All these major parts are standard products, the nov- 
elty of the machine being in the assembly rather than in 
its components, which are blended into a harmonious de- 
sign, giving the operator perfect control of the crane- and 
vehicle,*each by itself or both together, as may be required. 

Where material which may be subdivided into parcels 
of one ton or under has to be moved through a vertical 
distance of 10 feet or less and deposited within a radius 
of six or eight feet, the machine is brought to an advan- 
tageous position, the brakes set, and the hoist put into 
operation. The boom swings back and forth between the 


Battery Truck Crane With One-Ton Load. 


years by means of special and, in most cases electrically 
operated machinery. On the other hand, the vast amount 
and infinite variety of commodities, loose or in packages, 
that have to be lifted and moved through moderate dis- 
tances still involves high labor cost due to the lack of 
proper machinery for such work. 

As a means for reducing the cost of handling such 
material under various circumstances, the General Electric 
Co: has placed upon the market the battery truck crane. 
This machine is a short, heavy, storage battery vehicle 
having mounted on its forward end a swinging crane, the 


loading and unloading points with each load, requiring no 
movement of the vehicle. By this means box cars, gondola 
cars, wagons, power trucks, trailers and lighters are loaded 
or unloaded with material from or to convenient piles, or 
to other means of transportation. 

In this way 360 castings, aggregating 65,000 pounds, 
have been removed from a gondola car in five hours. This 
gives an average of 1.2 lifts per minute; the limit was 
the speed with which slings could be attached to the cast- 
ings by two men. A box car was loaded with 64 800- 
pound barrels of plumbago in 25 minutes, and four cars 
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were loaded in two and one-half hours, which included time than would usually be taken to get the same load 
spotting the cars. This work averaged two barrels per onto a wagon. 

minute, hoisted nearly five feet and swung well inside the 
cars. 

In hoisting and carrying on hook the vehicle plays a 
prominent part by ex- 
tending the radius of 
action to 60 miles if 
necessary. When ma- 
terial in large or small 
quantities has to be 
moved less than 400 
feet or in small quan- 
tities to any distance, 
the article is lifted by 
the hook, the vehicle 
started, and in an in- 
eredibly short time the 
article is placed exactly 
where wanted, on the 
floor, in a high pile or 
on a rack, as may be 
required. The short 
wheel base allows short 
tarms and the machine 
can be readily navi- 
gated about shop aisles, 
congested piers and 
warehouses or among 
obstructions in a stor- 
age yard. For short 
hauls the whole opera- 
tion is over in less 


This class of service is more common than either of 
the others, and ranges from the transfer of a thousand 
packages between a lighter and a nearby warehouse, to 


Battery Truck Crane Unloading Castings From Car. 


the hasty trip to the 
stockroom for a barre! 
of oil. The flexibility, 
simplicity and speed of 
the battery truck crane 
make it well adapted 
for heavy errand work 
about factory buildings, 
even when they are 
fully equipped with 
cranes and _ industrial 
railway. Derailed cars 
and spilled loads on 
the narrow-gauge rail 
way are quickly re 
placed and the line 
cleared by the batter; 
truck crane. 

By this pick-up-and 
run method 60 9800 
pound barrels of plum 
bago were moved 300 
feet in one hour, and 
only one helper was 
used. One hundred and 
fifty 300-pound boxes of 
rubber were unloaded 


into a box car 75 feet 
Battery Truck Crane at Bush Terminal Carrying 1,600 Pounds. 
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distant in 50° m@futes. Three boxes were slung together 
and a round trip was made every minute. In a storeroom, 
poxes of angle and flat iron weighing about 1,000 pounds 
each were carried 30 feet and stacked in sorted and 
orderly piles at the rate of 40 boxes an hour. One-ton 
rocks were loaded onto 
trailers from a scatter- 
ing pile at the rate of 
24 an hour, and were 
hoisted two feet and 
carried about 20. Two 
1,200-pound water me- 
ters were lifted from a 
hole six feet deep and 
carried to a shop bench 
a thousand feet distant 
in 30 minutes. This 
shows remarkable econ- 
omy when the usual 
aggregation of gin- 
poles, tackle, planks, 
rollers and levers is 
considered, for this en- 
tire operation was com- 
pleted before the ordi- 
nary tools could have 
been collected. 
For the miscellane- 
ous transfer of large 
quantities of package 
freight or other ma- 
terial through dis- 
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tances greater than about 400 feet, the best procedure is 
to use the battery truck crane to tow trailers in trains 
of about four. To secure maximum efficiency there should 
be a train loading and another unloading while the ma- 
chine is on the road between points, thereby avoiding 


Battery Truck Crane at Bush Terminal Towing Trailers. 


Battery Truck Crane at Bush Terminal Taking Incline to Platform. 


delay. The number of 
trailers per train and 
the number of trains 
will depend on _ the 
distance, character of 
load, and time taken 
to load and unload the 
trailers. Twelve is the 
usual number, divided 
into three trains, thus 
working about 600 
square feet of loading 
space to full capacity. 
From the logs of a 
number of these ma- 
chines for a long pe- 
riod of service in the 
Bush Terminal, New 
York, the following avy- 
erage week’s work at 
towing trailers hag 
been deduced: 
Number of packages 
handled 
Average weight per 
package .230 pounds 
Total weight han- 
1,720,000 pounds 
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Average distance packages were moved.......... 900 feet 
Of total time machine was working........... 80 per cent 
Packages delivered per working minute.............. 3 
Number of different jobs worked om.................. 30 
Heaviest single load drawn...................65. 12% tons 
Cost of operator, interest, depreciation and power. . .$24.00 
Cost of moving one package 900 feet.............. % cent 
Cost of moving one ton (9 packages) 900 feet...... 3 cents 


Thirty tons of freight per hour can be moved one-half 
mile by this method under ordinary circumstances. For 
instance, 600,000 pounds of cotton have been moved one- 
half mile in a day at the rate of 24 bales per load, and 
a round trip every 12 minutes. This shows an average 
of two bales (500 pounds each) per minute through a 
distance of one-half mile. On a hurry order for cotton, 48 
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obstructions, as they follow perfectly in the course of 
the battery truck crane. In serving warehouses or shops 
with low doors, the trailers are pushed, and the front 
wheel of the string is steered by hand. This procedure 
expedites the interchange of empties for loads, and vice 
versa at the loading and unloading points. 

One of the most valuable features of this machine 
is its simplicity and the ease with which it can be manipu- 
lated and controlled. An operator becomes fairly pro- 
ficient in a day, and in a few weeks he becomes expert, 
with consequent increase in speed and economy. 

The battery truck crane is noiseless and odorless, 
bears no risk of fire or explosion and does not require 
expert attention. The battery charging may be left te 
a night watchman, and the periodic attention required 





Battery Truck Crane Loading Box Car. 


bales were alongside the lighter within 25 minutes after 
the order was given, thus demonstrating the flexibility 
and promptness of this system by which one man can 
handle more ton-miles than by any other method. On 
small package freight (canned salmon) using two trailers 
per train, one battery truck crane has moved* 1,000,000 
pounds 600 feet in 19 hours. 

The machine is designed for a high drawbar pull 
and the friction between the rubber tires and the roadway, 
together with the 15 to 1 ratio between the motor and 
driver gives a pull of 2,000 pounds on dry wood block 
pavement. This is equal to the drawbar pull of a five-ton 
locomotive on rails, and is sufficient to spot loaded freight 
cars, pull wagons or automobiles out of mudholes and to 
readily handle loads of from five to eight tons on trailers. 

A special line of trailers has been built for this work. 
The three wheels are 24 inches by 5 inches, with roller 
bearings, and the deck is 12 feet by 4 feet. The capacity 
is three tons if well distributed. The heavy towing tongue 
readily couples to the vehicle or to another trailer and 
no trouble is experienced in towing a large number around 


by the batteries is not complicated or extensive. Where 
direct current is available a simple panel and rheostat 
serve for the charging apparatus; if alternating current 
is used, a rectifier panel is required for charging. 

The crane is equipped with special attachments to 
suit the character of the work contemplated. These con- 
sist of rope and chain slings, barrel tongs, bale grapples, 
box hooks, snatch blocks and small tools. For very spe- 
eial work other equipments are designed and built to 
meet the requirements. The height of the crane car 
be made to suit local conditions, or several booms of 
different lengths can be supplied. The trailers may alse 
be modified to suit elevators or other limiting features. 





TO CARRIER’S AGENTS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF ROLLING STOCK 
SAY THAT SOME STATIONS ARE NOTORIOUS 
FOR PRODUCING FLAT WHEELS—CARS 
STAND SO LONG. HOW IS IT AT YOURS? 
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AMERICAN KRON SCALE 














The Kron Atiiceasitte Dial Scale 


This installation, of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, shows how check- 
ing is made easier and more reliable. 


q Data from practical tests, supplied on application, show actual econ- 
: omies which this appliance has produced. 


Automatic 
Only one operation — LOAD and LOOK at DIAL 


SPRINGLESS-:-INSTANTANEOUS 


Automatic machines furnished that will operate any make of 
dormant warehouse scale. 


SOLD BY 


SPENCER OTIS COMPANY 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 





A Mixed-Car Middle Groun | 


THE STANLEY WORKS, 
New Britain, Conn., Aug. 13, 1912. 
Editor of THE Trarric WoLRD: 


I have read, with much interest, the articles of Traffic 
Director Barlow and Secretary Mears on the subject of 
Rule 10, and it strikes me that they are both playing the 
extreme limit of their respective games. 

There is a middle ground on this mixed-car question, 
and that should be the place for the carriers and shippers 
to stand. Justice and common sense should decide, and 
hot the selfish interests of any particular line or territory. 

We have contended for years that steel hinges and 
butts, door bolts and hasps (whether plain, bronzed, ja- 
panned or plated) should, under the heading of “Builders’ 
Hardware,” be permitted in mixed cars, with a carload 
rating instead of paying carload rates up to the Mis- 
sissippi and less-than-carload rates west. In this particu- 
lar instance it means 26 per cent of the invoice valuation, 
which is an imposition. 

I am pleased to say that some of the western traffic 
men have agreed with me, but say that the jobbers west 
of Chicago and the Mississippi River are against it, which 
is one thing I cannot understand. They seem to be per- 
fectly willing for the jobber at and east of the Mississippi 
River, with whom they are competing for the middle west- 
ern trade, to enjoy the mixed-car privilege, but refuse to 
avail themselves of this advantage and, in a 
handicap themselves in competition. 

Until the shippers and receivers can get together and 
agree, it can hardly be expected that the carriers will 
take any decided action; and uniform classification seems 
farther off to-day than it was when the committee held 
its first meeting. 

My advocation of the mixture of builders’ hardware, 
outlined above, is, in my humble opinion, not at all un- 
reasonable, but I would consider it unreasonable to advo- 
cate the mixture of builders’ hardware (butts and hinges) 
with machinery, coffee pots and tools. 

It is my sincere hope that the middle western and 
western jobbers will get together on this question in the 
near future. R. W. Poteet, Traffic Manager. 


measure, 
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Weigh ALL Your L. C. L. Freight 


With No Increase in Operating Cost, Over the Best Automatic Dial in the World 


We build the most durable and accurate Quick-Weighing Dial in existence. 
It is the most solidly and carefully constructed, has the most legible dial, and 
will maintain a high degree of accuracy longer than any other. 


This is because of the fact that it is a spring controlled attachment for a BEAM 
SCALE, the most reliable weighing device ever invented. 


ASK US FOR PARTICULARS 


Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording Co. 


Makers of Automatic Weighing Devices - 
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Craffic World Changes 


E. S. Vincent has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Texas & Pacific, 231 Gazette Building, Little Rock, 
Ark., effective August 15. 

J. H. Donnell has been appointed soliciting freight 
agent Georgia Southern & Florida, Atlanta, Ga., vice T. N. 
Bradshaw, resigned. 
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TO EVERYBODY. 


REASONABLY SLOW FREIGHT TRAINS 
MOVE AT 15 MILES PER HOUR. THE AV- 
ERAGE MOVEMENT OF A FREIGHT CAR IS 
LESS THAN 1 MILE AN HOUR. ARE YOU 
KEEPING IT STANDING? 















Position by 
perience. Age 





TRAFFIC MAN of fourteen years’ ex- 
37. Executive ability. Present position 
eleven years. Conversant with tariffs? rates, routes and 
I. C. C. rulings. Expert freight and claim adjuster. 
guarantee satisfaction. Best references. 
47, The Traffic World, Chicago. 
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Address B. N. 























ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 




















Interstate Commerce Litigatien 
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Prepare Yourself—then 





Higher 
Efficiency 





Position - 


Demand Advancement! 


Don't delude yourself with mere ‘“‘hope” of advancement. Be honest 
with yourself! What ARE YOU DOING to merit advancement! Don’t 
imagine that just because you work hard and by in long hours that you 
should get a higher position or more salary. YOU KNOW that long hours 
and hard work—ALONE—will never win. You must get results Today, 
results—and results ALONE—count in the final valuation of a man. Modern 
business bids—EX CLUSIVELY—for men of higher “‘brain-efficiency”. The 
standard of requirement is HIGH. You must prepare yourself—then you 
can DEMAND advancement and it will be given IMMEDIATELY, 










Learn Interstate Commerce and Become an_ Become an Expert Accountant—Learn the Theory and 





Expert in Traffic, Freight Rating and 
Transportation Work 


Extension University Home-Study Courses 


Interstate Commerce 


This course covers practical ‘‘DAILY TYPE PROBLEMS” that 
arise in traffic offices every hour—how to compute lowest legal rates 
within, and between, various traffic territories—how to adjust rates 
—colored maps of traffic territories, etc. If you obtain this knowl- 
edge your services will be in demand: by scores of high-grade con- 
cerns in every shipping center—concerns that must employ a Traffic 
Manager. 


Position of Traffic Manager Is Important 


For Example:—One of our trained traffic men, after three months 
training, had refunded to his employer $350.00. Through this kind 
of expert service one Chicago shipper recovered $2,030.00 on a three- 
carload shipment. $10,000.00 was saved to six concerns through a 
correct application of reciprocal switching rates. 


Prepared from Experience in the Field 


This course is, in fact, the knowledge gained from actual exper- 
ience of expert traffic men in the field and can be easily learned by 
any man of ordinary ineeer. This training will qualify you for 
high position and salary as TRAFFIC MANAGER, RATE AUDITOR 
8) NTERSTATE COMMERCE EXPERT—it will place you in 
the NEW PROFESSION created by the new Government Freight 
Rate System. . 


FREE AID AND ADVICE 


Remember that if you enroll under one of these courses you will, at any time, be enfitled & 
Specialists. Thus you wi/ 
have the benefit of their advice and experience to aid you in your daily work—they will help you 
“‘make good'"’ This feature, alone, is worth more than the cost of the course. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


In order to populari e our courses in Interstate Commerce and Higher Accountancy, 
we are offering ‘Special Scholarships’ at reduced cost. Do not neglect this opportunity 
to enroll under the reduced rates for the summer—you will receive the complete, regular 
course. Catalog and complete information concerning the course in which you are inter- 
ested will be sent free. EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS—NO EXTRAS. ill out the 
Coupon and mail at once. It will cost you nothing to investigate—why not do it? : 

We also offer ‘‘Extension University” courses in Law—Commercial Law—Business 
Organization and Management—Bookkeeping and Business English. Catalogs and ful/ 


the service of the La Salle Extension University Board of Consulting 


particulars of any course upon request. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 136, Chicago, Il. A 
1 SARUM RL SETI A Oo I 


Practice of Accounts, Cost Accounting, Auditing, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, Etc. 


Higher Accountancy 


This course was prepared by WILLIAM ARTHUR CHASE, 
LL. B.. CG P. A... ARKER ILLIS, Ph. D., Associate Editor, 
Journal of Accountancy. and a staff of expert accountants. Mr. 
Chase, before taking up this work was President of the American 
Association of C. P. A. Examiners—Member of the Illinois State 
Board of Examiners in Accountancy and Lecturer on Accountancy 
in the University of Illinois. He is also the author of “‘C. P. A. Exam- 
inations and How to Pass Them,” which is a part of the text material 
furnished with our course. Dr. Willis is Professor and Dean in the 
George Washington University, and Associate Editor of the Journal 
of Accountancy. 


Qualify Now for High Position and Salary 


Determine NOT to be merely a “bookkeeper’’—go higher—be- 
come an expert accountant! There are not enough expert account- 
ants in the whole country to meet the demands of a single city like 
Chicago or New York. The sucessful conduct of any large business 
demands the constant supervision 
of an expert accountant. Many 
positions of this kind are paying over 
$10,000 a year. By our ‘Extension Uni. 
versity Pian” you can complete 
the course and become a qual- 
ified accountant in one year. 




















La Salle Extension University 
Dept. 136 Chicago, Mil 


- Gentlemen: — Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, catalog 
and complete information concerning 
the course I have marked “xX.” Also 
give me an explanation of your “Ex- 
tension University Plan’ of education. 


CO Interstate Commerce. 
Cj Higher Accountancy. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, 


The Act to Regulate Commerce and The Commerce Court Act....... 
Tariff Circular 18-A—Photographic Reproduction, 8x11 inches.......... ‘ 
Supplement No. 2 to 18-A—Photographic Reproduction, 8xll inches.... .05 
Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 6—Photographic Reproduction, 8x11 


NN Ms Su min nbs + So c Wh UE. Ane eRe ek cece ce cbs 35 
Supplement No. 1 to B-5—Photographic Reproduction, 8x11 inches.. .10 
Regulations Governing the Issuing of Passes by Steam Roads....... 26 
Regulations Governing the Transportation of Explosives........... 25 
Regulations Governing the Transportation of ° aagainen Articles 

other than Explosives, by Freight and by Express. ............... 26 
Railroad Freight Rates, with Maps, Tables, etc., "Explaining the Present 

Rate System and Its Evolution; McPherson..................0.06: 2.42 
The Working of the Railroads—What They Are—What They Do and 

Re Ee Bee Is 6 vn ck nec cndeepecedeceecescevctvese 1 .63 
Transportation in Europe—Transportation Conditions in Europe, both 

Rail and Water, Carefully Analyzed; McPherson................... 1 .63 
When Railroads Were New—A History of the Early Railroads of the 

Country and of the Men Who Built Them; Carter................. 2.16 
Studies in American Trades Unionism; Hollander................... 2 .95 


Interstate Transportation, Covering All Phases of the Subject, both 
Be Se IE IIIs oon coco 0 cee ki wee tend abeneape es es 
Railroad Traffic and Rates—The Development of Rate-Making, and the 
Keeping of Freight and Passenger Records, Carefully Treated; John- 
ee UN, SN girs 5 6. cbcins fs con so5 Ree PENES coc osc hema Coe 5 .42 
Hutchinson on Carriers—For Traffic Men and Lawyers. Includes Chap- 
ters on Interstate Commerce Act, Demurrage Limitation of Liability, 
_— Regulation, Conflict of Laws, Connecting Carriers, etc.; Hutchin- 


Pierce’ 8s Digest—Covering the Period from February 4, 1887, to January 
Se EE PE PUN TES vite cccccdnvegsecctetecesecethiieet. 
Labor and the Railroads—Treating of the Conflict Between”the Schedules 
of Organized Labor and the Idea of Personal Management and Re- 


ET CII. 5 0.0 picse cocctcduocces Pde She dvdietéccewedbect 1.10 
Problems in ailway Legislation—Haines. ey ere eee Pret 1.75 
Railway Rate Theories; Hammond.......................2 cece eeeeees 1.00 


Moore on Carriers—A Practical Treatise on the Law of Carriers of Goods, 

Passengers, Live Stock, etc.; D. C. Moore... . ........ceceeeeeeeees 
Nellis on Street Railways—1911 Edition. An Up-to-date Treatise on 

the Laws Relating to Street Railways................2-sceceseees 
American Electrical Cases—Completely C Covering 35 Years, with Annota- 

tions and Cross-references—9 volumes...............-0.eeeceeeceees 54 .00 
Frost on Federal Corporation Tax Law—Just’off the Press............ 
Street Railway Reports—Gives the Decisions in the Federal and Courts 

of Last Resort of All the States, from April 1, 1903, to 1906........ 15 .00 
The above, continued, two volumes per year. Per volume............. 5 .00 
Railroad Administration—With Numerous Charts and Folders; Morris. 2.15 
American Railway Transportation—A Hand-book of Information Upon 

All Phases of Railr Ch. ccc ha ec kas eb cecages hanes 
The American Transporta on Question—Rates, Service, Financial Re- 

turn, Valuation, Efficiency, Discrimination and Other Phases Anal- 


ahs 5's un 3 io bd bie 6 EEC UTS Oak blew ces ob aii e's Cie Cotbed dank: 1 60 
American Commercial Law Series—The Business Man’s Adviser and 

memes Sammes S  ebmnans WH is ia sisig ks «55 he'd KAS HS bb a0 4 0 dene 0 0's 12 .00 
Ocean and Inland Water Geenapertebion-—Johneom BGs sn clenoe cbt oie 1.63 
Elements of Transportation—Johnson ...................-eeeceeeee: 1.63 


Railroad Reorganization— Daggett 


If you don’t see what you want or if you wish more detailed information write us 
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HOW MANY 





Of Your Friends Read 


The Traftic World? 


WHY NOT FIND OUT? 


If You Are Not Too Busy and Could 
Use Some Extra Money It Will Pay 
You to Investigate Our Offer 


WRITE US TODAY 


The Traffic Service Bureau. 
30 S. Market Street, Chicago 
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Save on L. C. L. Export Shipments 


By censolidating L. C. L. shipments for China, Japan, Philippines, Australia and 
New Zealand, and routing via Pacific Ports we save on rates and time—40 to 
60 days quicker than New York route. Service regular and reliable. 

= : = peedemnsttilinaten for our inexpensive plan of relieving consignees 
of all details. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock Block, Chicago 











Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight ‘Forwarders, 
Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 








Huguenot Express Co. Schick’s Express & Transfer Co. 


Forwarders, Truckmen for all lines DAVENPORT, IA. 


eS TSN A SPECIALTY 121 Ripley St. General transfer and forwarding 
Up-to-date facilities for STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION. ee: Serene: Wen ee Sereete ot bese 


consigned to our care will be delivered promptly. 
524 W. 36th St., New York Phone 839 Greeley 





Judson Freight Eorwarding Co., Inc. Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bldg. Carload distribution to al] rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C. L. shipments of 350-356 Seneca St. ‘“‘Unsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
western and Pacific Coast points. phone No. 633. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


a paella 2 m " ‘ ‘ * a ts = ea wna IE earl ‘ 7 ‘ 
babies ee Cae ! 5 = Iig uih 










4 

Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co. Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. , LE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LOUISVILLE, KY. bi 

Forty-third and Robey Sts. Belt line warehousing to 
and réshipping without teams. Carloads received rail or Import and export freight contractors, transfer and pe? 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L., at Chicago rates. Insur- reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and : 
ance rate, 29¢. free warehouses. ae: 
co! 
be 
thy 
The Reading Truck Co. Ashley Warehouse Co. th 
pr 
DETROIT, MICH. ST. LOUIS, MO. a 
Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents la’ 
_ the — Te — ne in ergy Pirin < for Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars fre 
the Anchor Ne steamers. pecial attention ven to ° 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties. promptly handled. Custom house entries attended to. vi 
Merchandise delivered as ordered. Insurance, 18c. Track connections. pr 
me 
Mi 








BIND THEM UP : 





of 

Ht you want to keep your back issues of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, let us bind them . 
ae coma 

Per Year, tariff section included, 4 volumes, $5.00 Bc 

“omitted, 2“ 2.50 e 

We pay NO Transportation Charges. q 4 
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Washington Brought to Your Door 


That’s what our special service means to you. 


It means that we bring the vast official data on traffic 
matters to your desk. 


The files of the Interstate (ommeren Commission, 
the only complete record of interstate freight rates 
in the world, are made as accessible to you as if they 
were in your own Office. 


Our trained investigators, men thoroughly schooled in rate 
questions, are at your command at any time you want prompt, 
accurate information upon traffic matters. 


Your wants are our only limitations. 


The cost of this service? Small. 


actually spent by our men in your service. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


506-510 COLORADO BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 
Membership—Those eligible as mem- 
bers are traffic directors, managers, 
commissioners or other officials in 
charge of traffic of industrial or com- 
mercial organizations and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns in 
the United States. 


Officers. 
J. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. G. Wilson, Vice-President. 
Comm’r, Transportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

W. D. Hurlbut, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M., Wisconsin Pulp & Paper Co., 
28 BH. Jackson Blvd, Chicago, Il. 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion, Evans preignt Traf. Megr., 
American Trust Bldg. icago, IIL 


Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, 
In charge of traffic of industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, IIL 
i wre 


EB. F. La MODs cccviccseceaces President 
We De ME cc cccccaeece Vice-President 
Be Wg We besceccsucs Secretary-Treasurer 
Wee Be BM obs ccecsste Manager 





MINNESOTA, 


eo pipe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 





MISSOURI, 


Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 





TENNESSEE, 

The Memphis Frel ht Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James Ss. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


nee Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs. J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association, 
Frank T. Scanlan, Pres.; H. B. Mac- 
Niven, Secy. 

The Were Club of New York. E. G. 
Warfield, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 


The ne Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
w. by, Pres. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago. F. B. Mont- 
gomery, Pres.; Guy 8. McCabe, Secy. 


You pay only for the time 


30 8. MARKET STREET, CHICAGO ft. 





The Traffic Club of Philadel —— F. A. 
Ca W. 


Bedford, Pres.; 

ecy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Louls. A. Hilton, 
Pres.; A. F. Versen, Secy.-Treas. 
The Traffic Club of Pijttsburgh. J. T. 
Johnston, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 


The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
L. L. Fellows, Pres.; L. EB. Stone, Secy 

The Traffic Club of New England, Bosten. 
T. BE. Byrnes, Pres.; Wm. Cc. Brown, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of gncinnet. 
C. C. Spaulding, Pres.; W. C. Hull, 

The Transportation Club of exten 
i J. Irwin, Pres.; Fred H. Behring, 
ecy. 


The Transportation Club 7. Veteta, L. G. 
acomber, Pres.; J. S. Marks, Secy. 


The Liga a Club of St. Paul. J. R. Jones, 
Pres.; A. L. Bowker, Secy. 


The ad 2 Club of omeet A. Preston 
Jump, Pres.; Robert BE. M cHugh, Becy. Secy. 

The pa oe of Seattiec. F. W. Parker, 
Pres.; F. Hanlon, Secy 

The ne Transportation ¢ Club of Detroit, Mich. 

Pres.; W. R. Hurley, Secy. 
tesa Club of San Francisco. 
J. rgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 

The Rallroad Club of Kansas City, Me. 
James L. Marens, Pres.; Claude Man- 
ova? Secy. 

The Transportation and Traffic Club, 
Birmingham, Ala. I. Sevier, Pres.; 

O. F. Redd, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis, F. 8. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, Secy. 

Salt Lake Tran rtation Club. D. R. 
Gray, Pres.; J. W. Ellingson, Secy. 

“=a Club ‘of Milwaukee. Ss J. Bert- 
schy, Pres.; R. M. Thayer, Secy. 
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Digest of Decisions 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act (Jan. 1, 1908-July 1, 1912)—(In Press) 


See back cover Traffic Bulletin June 1 and June 8 for full description 
. The Law Has Been Made in This Period 
Over 4,000 Digest Paragraphs Over 1,000 Pages Every Point of Fact and Law Digested in Full 
Orders received now for first edition, which will soon be exhausted, when they will be filled in order received. Durably 
bound in Finest Buckram. Price $8.00 delivered anywhere in United States. 


















LUST AND MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 9 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


SELLING RAPIDLY! : 








1) oma 


Dano, a canon 
"iY COMMISSIONERS 
3 All of the Interstate 
The most complete tor oc aaa 
compilation of |e Commerce acts as 


' ais TATE commen well as the forms 
State Public Utility 7 <a prescribed for filing 


complaints with the 
Commission. 


Laws ever put into 
one Volume. 











National in Scope 
W onder ful in C ompleteness 


Digest of Laws an? 
Journal of Proceedings 


There still remain less than a dozen leather bound 
copies and the cloth bound ones are going rapidly. 


PRICE {Feather .” .” . 10.005 DELIVERED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, sacs. CHICAGO 











